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THE GRAVE‘ OF THE PATRIOT WARRIOR. 


He lies beneath the mountain-heath, 

It is a rude and simple grave; 
A narrow mound of loosened ground, 

And near it weeds and wild flowers wave. 
And by that tomb, with tuft of bloom, 

The tall, tall thistle nods and towers ; 
And maidens bring, and fondly fling 

Upon its dark sod, daily flowers. 


No Priest hath blessed his place of rest, 
He died amid the battle’s din; 
And comrades dear alone were near 
The earth they laid the hero in. 
No shroud and pall his limbs enthrall, 
He lies, as soldier should, arrayed 
In feathered crest and warrior-vest, 
And in his hand his blood-stained blade. 


Yet earth ne’er gave a better grave 
Than that where he is meanly laid ; 
And holier spot is worshipped not 
y pilgrim or by mourning maid. 
Where shall be found a fitter ground 
For Valour’s sleep than Victory’s field ? 
The field that saw the foe withdraw, “ 
And boldly fall, or basely yield. 


He wants no tomb ’neath Minster-dome ; 
For that let proud Ambition strive ;— 
His'glorious deeds are all he needs 
To keep his memory long alive : 
A Patriot tried he lived and died, 
Lived for the Land he loved so well ; 
And at her claim, as it became 
A Patriot’s part, he fought, and fell. 


Then, traveller, stop! and fondly drop 

A tear to dust of such high worth ; 
And mourn that one, so brave a son 

Of Freedom, should have left the earth. 
And if thou art of free-born heart, 

Thou’lt pray that, when thy star grows dim, 
And death is nigh, thou may'st not die 

Less nobly than they te!l of him. 





IF THOU HAST LOST A FRIEND. 
From “ Hours of Song.” 
If thou hast lost a friend 
By hard or hasty word, 
Go,—call him to thy heart again ; 
Let Pride no more be heard : 
Remind him of those happy days, 
Too beautiful to last ;— 
Ask. if a word should cancel years 
Of truth and friendship past? 
Oh! if thou'st lost a friend, 
By hard or hasty word, 
Go,—call him to thy heart again ; 
Let Pride no more be heard. 


Oh! tell him from thy thought 
The light of joy hath fled ;— 
That in thy sad and silent breast, 
Thy lonely heart seems dead :-— 
That mount and vale,—each path ye trod, 
By morn or evening dim,— 
Reproach you with their frowning gaze, 
And ask yuur soul for him. 
Then, if thou’st lost a friend, 
By hard or hasty word, 
Go,—call him to thy heart again; 
Let Pride no more be heard. 


—_~>—_ 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—[{ Continued from the last Albion.] 
LeTrerR xv. 

After a morning stroll, I met my friend Brown, and we called together on the 
English consul of the place, a Mr. Bransil. He gave us an excellent dejeuner a 
la fourchette. Mr. Bransil is a Swede—a well-educated man, deserving a better 
residence than this barbarous nook of the world. His abode, which has nothing 
to recommend it but a little orangery in front of it, and a fine view of the 
country, costs him twice the rent that it would fetch in London. It consists of 
acourt, flanked on three sides by as many hovels, each inferior in architecture 
toa respectable English cow-house. He has fitted up their interior, however, 
with tasteful neatness. Distance from home makes people familiar on short 
acquaintance. ‘The books on his shelves denoted a man of elegant reading, and 
his conversation showed that he had moved in good society. 

could not help saying to Mr. Bransil, “‘ You must find this place a dreary 
sort of sejour ?” 

‘“ Dreary enough, God knows !” he answered, with an affirmative sigh. 

‘Pray, how do you kill the time !” 

“T don’t kill it—it kills me.” 

“Have you any society ?” 

7 Um—Oh yes '—a few French serjeants and corporals, and now and then an 
lightened skipper of a trading vessel.” 

“Pleasant enough ; and then for your salary ?” 

“T have no salary.” 

“But surely there are perquisites 1” 

“Next to none !” 

“ How the devil then do you remain in this horrid consulship?” 


“Why, I don’t mean to remain long, and I believe I shall scarcely find a 
uccessor.” 


@ 


n 


_ Bougia is at present little better than a mass of ruins, and among its houses 
there are still marks of the carnage that attended its last siege about a year and 
ahalf ago. Mr. Bransil’s house, which, bad as it is, was the abode of the 
Sheik of Bougia, has a window at which an unfortunate native was either firing, 
or endeavouring to make his escape, when a French ball dispatched him, and 

t traces of his blood, which are still uneffaced. Bougia was taken in 1833, 
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“Then you know,” replied the soldier, “as brave a little man as ever drew 
| sword for his country.” 
| “ET believe you,” I said; “I am pleased with your enthusiasm. Trezel has 
| lost an eve in the service of his country, but in the other there is as much in- 
telligence as would serve a dozen countenances.” 

“Vous avez raison, Monsieur,” quoth the militaire; “and I can tell you a 
singular stury about the manner of his losing that eye. In the battle of Waterloo 
he was charging at the head of his regiment, when a musket-ball, which-was 
supposed to have rebounded from a tree, struck out one of his eyes. Search 
was made for the ball, to ascertain whether it had entered into the head or not, 
| but it could nowhere be found. The wound was dressed, and externally healed, 
but still the General felt a weight in the inside of his head, and fora couple of 
years suffered considerable pain. At last the bal/ forced its way down to the 
respiratory duct, between the nose and the mouth, and was extracted from the 
roof of the mouth.” ad 

I give you this story as the soldier told it to me. 
traordinary case in surgery. 
it can be true * 


If it be true it is an ex- 
Our friend, the Scott of Bromley, will tell you if 


Bougia. The little General was never more put to it in his life, nor made 
greater personal exertions. He had recently been wounded in the leg, and the 
surgeon told him that if he exerted the limb, it would infallibly gangrene. 
Nevertheless, as there was fighting from street to street, he was obliged to exert 
himself, let the consequences be what they might. In charging the Kabyles up 
the main street, ne saw many of his soldiers slinking into the recesses of doors, 
in order to avoid the bullets that were showering down upon them. . Both he 
and his*aide-de-camp dismounted from their horses, and taking eacha side'of the 
street, went along,” to use my informant’s phrase, ** spooning the skulkers with 
their sabres out of the doors.” 

The town has still two small forts to defend the harbour, and a third on the 
summit of a mountain behind it, which is two thousand and eleven feet above 
the level of the sea. After breakfast, we made @ party on foot to this mountain 
stronghold, and reaching it after a zigzag ascent, which took us three hours, we 
sat down to a cold pic-nic collation, in a still colder atmosphere, where we found 
the barometer two degrees lower than in the town. But we procured some 
cogniac, that made us independent of the barometer. 

The description of the place by Leo Africanus corresponds very ill with its 
present condition. ‘ Bougia,’’ he says, ‘is a very ancient city, which, as some 
will have it, was founded by the Romans. It is surrounded by very high walls, 
| in the most elegant style of ancient fortification. It is built on the side of a 
very high mountain looking towards the Mediterranean. That part of it which 
is now inhabited numbers more than 8000 families ; but if all parts were built 
upon, it might contain 26,000 houses; for it is of almost incredible length.” 
Fiom this it appears that in Leo’s time the population of Bougia was probably 
24j;006 svuls, and itis possible that it may have once amounted to above 
{ 100,000. At present, exclusive of the French garrison, I do not believe that it 
contains 500 persons ; for, by the report of M. Genty de Bugsy, the population 
of Bougia in November, 1833, was as follows:—After the occupation of the 
place by the French, there remained in it fifty-six individuals—men, women, and 
children; the inhabitants who had fled, but returned after the siege, were 
nineteen ; the Bougiotes who were in Algiers at the time of the expedition, but 
who returned afterwards, were 44; the native guides of the French army, and 
the other native Africans who settled in the place, amounted to fifteen ; making 
a total of 134. 

Leo’s further description of Bovugia contrasts equally with its present 
dilapidation. ‘* Wonderful,” he says, ‘‘is the architecture of its houses, its 
temples, colleges, and palaces. Numerous are the professors of the arts: some 
of them dre teachers of law ; others, of natural philosophy.” He speaks also 
of its sumptuous inns, its wide and elegant market, and of Walls adorned with 
the most begutiful inscriptions in wood and plaster. Did Leo mean all this 
description to apply to the town when it was under Spanish domination? I 
certainly think not; for he immediately adds, that the opulent citizens of 
Bougia gave great vexation to the Spaniards by their powerful piratical galleys ; 
on which aceount, Peter, Count of Navarre, was sent by the King of Spain 
with an army and fourteen ships of war; and that the natives, flying from the 
town, gave it ap, full of rich plunder, to the Spaniards. This was in 1508, 
when Leo was sixteen years old. He published his ‘‘ History of Africa’ in 
1526, and if he ever saw Bougia, is more likely to have seen it under Spanish 
than Moorish dominion. Nevertheless, I think he ascribes to the Moors, and 
not the Spaniards, all the splendid edifices of which he speaks, although it is 
probable that the Moors had employed Italian architects. A few years after- 
wards, Barbarossa made an attempt to recover Bougia but it proved abortive. 

Whilst I was passing down to the harbour, to embark for Bona, I observed, 
on the walls of its fortress nearest the sea, two stones, with an inscription on 
each, but at such an elevation, that I eould not read them. Mr. Bransil, how- 
ever, kindly promised to copy them for me; and, on my return from Bona, I 
| found that they were as follows :-— 

sepT. 30. SIENDO CAPITAN Y ALCAYDE EN 
ESTA FORTALEZA POR EL EMPERADOR 
CARLO QUINTO DON LUIS DE PERALTA, HIJO 
DE DON ALONZO DE PERALTA Y DE DONNA ANA 
DE VELASCO MVRQVES DE FALCES—LOADA 
SEA DIOS. ANNO 1543. 
The other inscription is in Latin, to the purity of which, if you object, I can 
only say that I give it as Mr. Bransil transcribed it for me :~ 
ECCE TESTES VICTORIA OBTENT® 
IN EPIPHANIA PROPRESIDE SEBASTIANO 
DEL CASTILLO PRO LUDOVICO DE PERALTA 
CENERALI. ANNO 1545. 

From the latter inscription, it is evident that there had been hostilities be- 
tween the natives and the Spaniards long subsequent to the repulse of Barbarossa, 
| and in the interval between that event and the final abandonment of the place oy 
the Christians 

Laugier de Tassy, writing early in the eleventh century, mentions Bougia as 
a town pretty strong and well peopled. It is the capital, he says, of a province 

bearing the same name, which formerly was a kingdom under the dominion of 
| the Arabs. It was built by the Romans, and the Goths established there the 
| seat of theirempire. Abni, a Saracen prince, chased them from thence in 762. 
Joseph, the first King of Morocco, conquered it, and gave it to Huchan Urmeni, 
a prince of his race, whose heirs reigned over it until the twelfth century. It 
was then conquered by the King of Tenis, who gave it to Abulferez, one of his 
| sons, in whose family it continued till it was captured by Peter of Navarre, in, 
the reign of Ferdinand V. of Spain. After the defeat of Charles V. before 
Algiers, the Algerines took advantage of the oecasion, and marched with all their 
forces on Bougia. They stormed the castle on the harbour and the citadel on 
the heights ; so that Alonzo de Peralta, the Spanish Governor, demanded a 
capitulation. He was allowed to return, with 400 men, to Spain, where the 
monarch condemned him to lose his head 





M. Genty de Bussy, late Intendant Civil, or Commissary General of the 
French Government in the Algerine Regency, has published the names of the 
native tribes, tothe number of between thirty-five, who inhabit the territory 


around Bougia, to the distance of forty miles. He estimates their men capable 





* Delicacy subsequently prevented me from asking Genera! Trezel himself as to 
the fact, but one of his aides-de-camp told me he fully beheved the account; and | 
| on consulting Sir Carles Bell, only yesterday, he said, “* The case is to me neither 
| new nor surprising. 


“It was a bloody day,” continued my informant, “ that of our storming | 


OFFICE. NO.77 CEDAR STREET 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


of bearing sgms at 15,000 infantry and 500 cavalry. From all these tribes, 
| however, ' dd not believe that the French collect a single franc; the Bey. of 
‘ Constantina himself, in y hose province they lie, cannot extort tribute from more 

thana third part of them. Those Highlanders maintain their independence as 
| hardily against the French as they used to do against the Turks. It was but 
| the other day that they skirmished with the former at the blockhouse, only a 
' mile out of town, on the plain between it and the river Mansourah. They-were 
' expected to visit the French outposts on the very day of our first touching at 
| Bougia; but they did not come, and thus disappointed us of the sight of a little’, 
battle. In Lemeson’s time, the Turks kept here 300 infantry and 100 cavalry ; 
| but this force was barely sufficient to keep the Kabyles on the outside of the 
walls. The Algerines, for the sake of their navy, were obliged to purchase 
timber from the woody snountains of this province, and to be their very humble 
customers. The products of thecountry are oil, soap, dried figs, and, above all, 
carpenters’ wood ; they alse manufacture spades and plough-shares. 

In the course of the day we embarked for Bona, and immediately on clearing 
the Bay of Bougia passed a place called Jigel, sometimes pronounced Gigery, 
which was once a considerable town, though now reduced to a few miserable 
houses. In looking to this part of the coast, I could not but recall the affecting 
adventures of an Irish family, who were once wrecked on it. Their story is 
told by Laugier de Tassy, which I shall give you pretty nearly in his own words. 
On the 23rd of October, 1719, Madame Bourk embarked from Cette, in 
Languedoc, on board a Genoese vessel ; she had with her her son and daughter, 
and her brother-in-law, the Abbé Bourk—besides a secretary and six domestics, 
four women and two men. She was bound for Spain, where she was expected 
by her husband, Count Bourk, who had followed James II. into France, and was 
now an officer in the Spanish service. The second day, being on the coast of 
Catalonia, near Barcelona, their vessel was captured by an Algerine corsair ; 
but as the Countess had a passport from the court of France, the pirate captain 
treated her with the utmost respect, and assured her that no wrong should be 
done either to her or any of her suite. She asked permission to remain in the 
Genoese vessel with her family and servants, to which the corsair agreed ; but 
he took the Genoese crew aboard his own ship, and put some Turks in their 
stead on board of the bark of Genoa, which he took in tow, and set sail towards 
Algiers. On the 30th of the month, however, a furious tempest came on from 
the north-west—the corsair was obliged to cut the cable with which be had 
towed his prize—and the Genoese bark, unable to keep his company aud driven 
right before the wind, was forced on the coast between Bougia and Gigery, 
where it was broken to pieces. The Moorish Kabyles, who during storms from 
the north keep a govd look-out on their mountain-tops for distressed vessela, 
watched their prey, and came down to plunder the wreck. The Algerine 
sailore, who saved themselves by ewimming, told the natives ashore that they 
left in the vessel a princess of Frauce. The Kabyles threw themselves into the 
water to save the survitors of the wreck—but they could only find Miss Bourk, 
her uncle the Abbé Bourk, a maid servant, and two.valets; Madame Bourk 
had perished with her son, her secretary, and three female servants. On 
landing, they concaacted Miss Bourk and the other survivors to one of the most 
inaccessible places in the mountains, where tents and food were afforded them ; 
next day the sheiks of the neighbouring tribes assembled to settle what should 
be done. It was debated whether they should write to the Aga of Gigery, and 
instruct him to communicate with the consul of France at Algiers about the 
ransoming of the young lady and her suite, or wait till the consul himself should 
apply for them; the latter resolution was adopted—upon which Miss Bourk, 
though she was only ten years old, wrote a letter to the French consul at Algiers, 
informing him of their sad situation, from which she conjared him to redeem 
them at whatever price. The Moors conveyed this letter to a Marabout near 
Bougia, whose sanctity was in such odour, that, when poor people in the country 
asked for charity, they begged for it in the name of God.and of ‘this Marabout ; 
the holy man instantly sent off the letter by an express to Algiers. It reached 
the French consul; but as there happened to be a special envoy from France at 
the time in Algiers, the consul put the business into bis hands. 

Meanwhile, before an answer could be received, a young Kabyle, the only son 
of one of the most considerahie sheiks, saw Miss Bourk, and asked his father’s 
leave to marry her. The consent, however, of the other sheiks was necessary, 
and when the father applied for it, some of the most powerful of them disputed 
the prize; but it was resolved in full council, that all individual claims to the 
little Christian’s hand should be given up, and that her ransom and that of her 
suite should be divided among the tribes. , 

The envoy of his Most Christian Majesty made immediate application to the 
Dey of Algiers for the deliverance of the captives. The Dey replied, that the 
Kabyles in that quarter did not acknowledge his authority, but promised to do 
his best for the relief’of the sufferers ; and he sent orders to the Agas of Bougia 
and Gigery to use all possible means for recovering them ; at the same time he 
wrote to the principal Marabuuts of these two places, desiring them to act in 
concert withthe Agas. On the 24th of November the envoy of France dis- 
patched a vessel, which set sail fur Bougia from the port of Algiers. On board 
this vessel was Ibraham Hoja, the interpreter of the consul, who carried orders 
to the Agas and the Marabouts; the instant that these letters were received, a 
negotiation for the ransom of the prisoners was commenced, and it finished in 
their being released. Miss Bourk and her suite reached Algiers in safety, and 
with equa! safety returned to France. 

LerrerR xVI. 

During our passage from Bougia to Bona, I again amused myself with reading 
Leo Africanus, particularly bis account of the place to which we were steering. 
Bona, according to Leo, is situated more than a mile (in secundo miliario) from 
an ancient town called Hippo, which was founded by the Romans, and where 
the divine Augustine held his bishoprick. At the fall of the Roman empire, 
Hippo, or Hippona submitted to the Goths ; but it was afterwards burnt by the 
Arabs. At the end of a great many years a new city was built out of the ruins 
of the ancient one, which is still called Bona by the Christians, but by the Arabs 
Beld el Huneb, or the town of Jujebs, on account of the vast quantity of that 
fruit which is dried in the summer and preserved for winter. “ It numbers (says 
Leo.) about 3000 families, and its people are ingenious and active both in 
merchandise and the useful arts. Their looms supply a great quantity of the 
cloth that is carried into Numidia; but the houses and even public edifices are 
very mean, with the exception of one temple near the sea; they have no foun- 
tains nor any fresh water but rain, which they keep in cisterns.” After alluding 
to the sordid rags and sanctityof its Marabouts, he describes the spacious plain 
in the neighbourhood of Bona, which is forty miles in length and twenty-five in 
breadth. I was charmed with Leo's description of this fertile expanse, and 
dreamt of it all night. 

Early next morning we entered the harbour of Bona. As you approach it 
the shore presents a singular and immense rock, to which nature in her sport has 
given such a likeness toa lion couchant, that you remark the resemblance 
before being told that this is called the Lion Rock. On the whole, the view of 
Bona from the sea is not unpieturesque, but the city had remained faithful to 
Leo's account of its miserable houses, which are lower than those of Algiers 
though the streets are wider. We repaired to the principal inn, where we 
breakfasted indifferently at the charge of four francs a-head, and were told that 
each of our beds would cest five francs a night. Ere noon I sallied forth with 
Mr. Brown and a French artist, who had come from Algiers to take sketches of 
the coast—and crossing the marsh that intervenes, got to the few ruins that 
remain of the ancient Hippo Regius. The river Boojeemab, which bas a bridge 
of Roman workmanship built over it—-runs along the western side of this 








marshy plain, as the Scibhouse; a much larger river, does to the easiward—both 
of them having their influx together into the sea. vagy 
The ruins of the ancienticity are spread over a neck of land that lies between 
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these rivers, which, near the banks, is plain and level, but rises afterwards to a 
moderate elevation. These ruins are about half a league in circuit, and consist 
of large broken walls and cavities beneath the level of the soil, which ha 
traditionally called the Roman cisterns. My friend Neiikomm, who had visil e 

Bona before I met him at Algiers, spoke to me about these enormous — 
and insisted that they must have beenchurches, The French painter gee 
me that they had been granaries; but, with all respect both for painung one 
music, your poetical friend adheres to the old opinion that they were cisterns: 
the remains of an aqueduct between them and the river settles all doubt —_ 
the subject. Among the ruins 1s shown the gable of a high building, ow , } 
said to be that of the convent of St. Augustine; some lofty trees oversha . 
the neighbourhood of the = abode. Undefinable but solemn feelings came 

ver me, as [ trod the ground. 

We pursued our way beyond the ruins along the eastward road, and came he 
with an Arab family whose habitation was an old ruinous house on the road ee 
The father of the family was tending some cattle in an adjacent field, and the 
mother, a very good-looking woman, with the relics of true Arabian beauty, 
was weaving a web of woollen cloth on the grasa near their habitation. ae 
simplicity of her weaving was worthy of the first ages of the world ; inoteass # 
a shuttle she employed a needle, which carried the woof along the threads 0 


the warp that were stretched along the ground ; she had a rude sort of reed, | 


through which the threads of the warp were run, and by drawing In this reed she 
bound the woof and warp together. How pleasing is human art in all its a 
from simplicity to perfection! With full recollections in my mind of the wonder- 
ful power looms which I had seen at Glasgow, I could still look with interest = 
the work of this poor female artizan. Her two little sons and a daughter were 
beside her—all the thiee struck us as remarkably beautiful. 1 made Brown, 
who understands Arabic, put some questions to her, and she answered them 
without interrupting her work, as gracefully and easily as if she had pent 
ceiving us in a drawing room. * How old,” I asked, ** is this sweet little girl: 
(she seemed to be about eight years old ) é 
**she was born several summers and winters before the French came here. 
‘Do you remember then, how many summers and winters have gone by since 
the birth of either of your sons?” ** Nu, I cannot tell you, but ] was married 
not long after there was a battle in this neighbourhood, and when heads were 
carried about on poles.’ In fact, these Arabs take no note of time, and have 
neither clocks nor registers; yet they are descendants of the people who taught 
us algebra. ; 

On returning to the hotel we found a polite note from the Governor-General 
Monck D’Uzer, inviting us to dinner, and requesting us to consider his table as 
our own during our stay at Bona. We dined with him accordingly the same 
day, and whether it was imagination or not, I thought that the French General 
and his staff, surrounded by barbarians, were as glad to see European visitants 
as we were to receive their hospitality. I certainly remember few pleasanter 
evenings. General D’Uzer isa frank plain man. The French press speaks 
pretty freely about the character and conduct of the leading officers in this 
colony, and confidential conversation speaks still more freely about them; but I 
have never heard D’Uzer’s name mentioned without respect; and even the 
Baron Pichon, who blames certain proceedings of the French with regard to 
Bona, exculpates the present governor, and mentions him in laudatory terms. 
I was therefore flattered with the General’s readiness, I could almost say zeal, 
in my conversation with him, to inform me of the relative position of the French 
and natives in this part of Africa. I felt as a compliment and as a good sign of 
the man his obvious wish that I should appreciate the justice and humanity of 
his principles in governing this part of Africa. He said to me, i have con- 
ciliated the natives by kindness and probity; pray come out with me to- 
morrow, and we will take a morning ride over a part of the vast plain to the 
east of Bona, where we shall pass through encampments of the Arabs without 
a single French musket to guard us; we shall have none with us but native 
horsemen, and yet you shall be as safe as if you were in the streets of London,” 
Well, we waited on the General next morning, and set out on Arabian steeds, 
with which he furnished us, with 100 native cavalry preceding, and 50 following 
us, all in their white bernousses. We cantered out from Bona to the distance 


“T cannot tell you,’’ she answered ; | 
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so rarely seen except ina child, and her skin of a dazzling white, so trans- 
parent, that the azure veins in her temples seemed almost as blue as her eyes. 
Her hair curled naturally, and no poetical simile ever went beyond the truth of 
their brightness. Gold, sunshine, &c., were the only comparisons for those 
glossy ringlets. When she was two-and-twenty she scarcely looked sixteen, 
and her manners were as childish as her face and figure. She was guileless, 
enthusiastic, and sensitive ; too ignorant in every way both of books and things 


| perhaps to be called clever, but she had in herself all the materials for becoming 
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| 
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| his menaces. 


of, fourteen miles, in a procession that was as regular as a funeral, though a 


great deal quicker; and, riding at the side of the General, I had thus the ad- 
vantage of his conversation for a couple of hours. To be sure, when our 
horses snuffed the country air, they showed a disposition to scamper off without 
regard to order, but we reined them in pretty well till the end of our journey. 
We passed an eminence that was guarded by a company of Turks. I will tell 
you by-and-by how it happens that the French have Turkish soldiers in their 
pay near Bena. The guard of Turks turned out in long file to salute the 
General. They were tail, fine men, and I admired their gracefulness in per- 
forming the ceremony. ‘They did not present their muskets, but kept them 
within their arms whilst they folded their hands to their breasts, bowing their 
heads as in the accustomed Oriental salaam. The General described to me the 
present produce and resources of the country, and enlarged on the advantages 
that might be drawn from it by European cultivation. He maintained his troops 
he said, not by exactions from the natives, but by fair purchase, and at a very 
slight cost to the French government, meat being contracted for at two sous 
a pound, and bread proportionably cheap. 
that stretches to the borders of Tunis, I was struck with its verdure, and ap- 
pearance of natural though neglected fertility. There were here and there tall 


As we proceeded on the vast plain | 


and dry shrubs, and abundance of thistles; but the soil, as far as my eye could ' 


reach, was in general grassy and of a vivid green: for miles together [ could 
have imagined myself riding over the turf of Kensington-gardens. I recalled 
to mind Joannes Levu’s description of it, “ Huic oppido spatiosissima quedem 
est plasities cujus longitudo quadraginta, Jatitudo autem viginti quinque continet 
miliara—hee frugibus ferendis est felicissima.’ He then mentions the vast 


affluence of its cultivators in herds and flocks, and the quantities of butter and | 


grain which they brought to market. After calculating in my own mind the 
number of square miles and acres which this plain must contain, I asked the 
General what he reckoned the population of its present cultivators to be, and he 
computed them at 2000 souls. Here, then, are 1000 square miles of richly 
capable land, or 650,000 acres, that would afford comfortable farms to six or 
seven thousand farmers, and would maintain the population of a little kingdom, 
inhabited by poor creatures who can people it only in the proportion of two 
heads toa mile. ‘And this plain must be healthy if I may judge by the air 
that I breathe?” ‘It is less unhealthy,’ said the General, **than the marshy 
land near Bona, and than the town itself, where the rubbish of uninhabited 
houses and other causes have noxious influences; but those influences are 
declining, and I trust will soon be removed.” The fee-simple of land may here 
be purchased at the rate of three francs an acre; but General D'Uzer was too 
candid to deny that the European settler would have to encounter some danger 
of bad health on the plain itself until the cultivation of the earth shall have 
improved the atmosphere. When nature is abandoned to herself there is always 
more or less insalubrity of climate: there is, moreover, throughout the whole 
region a scarcity of wholesome water, for there are very few fountains, and its 
rivers are turbid. At first, and for a considerable time, the mortality at Bona 
was frightful; in the January of 1833 the garrison, 4000 in number, had exactly 
2000 in hospital. Even in 1834, the number of invalids was not diminished, 
but the deaths were much fewer. A repaired aqueduct now brings better water 
into the town; the hospitals have much improved, as well as the barracks of the 
soldiers ; greater attention is also paid to prevent the soldiers from poisoning 
themselves with strong liquors and with fruits 

At the distance of some fourteen miles from Bona we halted, and allowed 
our horses to browze for half an hour on a grassy spot, whilst the native 
¢avaliers sat smoking their pipes under groups of trees as picturesquely as if 
they had been sitting for their portraits to a painter. 


On returning, I was not 
80 fortunate cs to have much of General D'Uzer’s company. We had scarcely 
remounted, when a portion of the Arabs, who had to return to their own villages 


instead of Bona, clapped spurs to their steeds, and swept away like wild-deer in 
a contrary direction to the route pursued 


1 by the General and his staff. Their 
suddenly ga!loping off, caused, by some accident, a report to be spread that a 
wild boar had been started, and that the Arabs were in chase of him; and my 


steed, catching the rumour, neighed, as much as to say, ‘‘ Ha, ha!” and set off 


with me, as if he had been willing to shew the mettle of his pasture. When | 
reined bim in, he reared on his hind legs, and gave me hints that if I did not 
go forward with him he would leave me behindé—so I let him carry me over 
bush and briar, whilst the hard, dry thistle-leads were banging against my 
stirrups, till we came up with the native troop. One of them, who understood 
French, kindly acted as interpreter between me and my horse. Clapping the 
buttocks of the noble animal, he told him in Arabie, in the first place, that I 
had no desire to hunt a boar, and in the next place that there was no boar to 
hunt. Having converted my horse to the same opinion, I persuaded him to turn 
round aud rejoin the General's cavaleade. On our way back to Bona we 
visited an encampment of the Arabs. One of them came out to meet us, and 
presented to me a cup of buttermilk, which he poured out of a pitcher. The 
beverage was welcome after a fatiguing ride; but I turned to the General, and 
requested him to drink first ; he refused, however, saying, **I am at home here— 
this compliment is intended for you as a stranger; and observing that I had my 
hand in my pocket, he added, * Don’t offer any money—this man is the Patriarch 
of the Adouer.” 

us had a mean appearance ; but of course, after the General's information, I 
thanked him only with a salaam.—[To he continued. ] 


—<= 
MILDRED PEMBERTON. 

I never saw a girl for wh 
Mildred Pemberton: she w Her lip was of the 
most vivid scarlet, her check of the warmest rose, her eyes of that violet blue 


made up of all bright colours. 


so: with that quick perception which the imagination always gives, and the 
energy which is the groundwork of all excellence. ; : 

Sir Henry Pemberton, her father, was a severe man, and it was said that a 
young and beautiful wife had withered in the ungenial atmosphere of his cold 
stern temper. Only that Englishmen have a travelling mania, and the more 
comfortable they are at home, the less they can abide to stay there, no one could 
have accounted for Sir Henry’s coming to Rome. He cared nothing for the 
fine arts. I doubt whether the finest music would have wrung from him more 
than Dr. Johnson’s ejaculation, when the difficulty of some celebrated overture 
was dwelt upon, “ Difficult!—I wish it were impossible.” I never heard him 


make but one remark on painting, namely, ‘* wonder that people should go to so | 


much trouble and expense to have that on canvass, which they see better in the 
streets any day.’ For antiquities he had no taste, and society he positively dis- 
liked. His daughter, however, bad his share of enjoyment and her own too— 
she was delighted with everything. ‘The poetry of her nature was called forth 
by the poetical atmosphere of Rome. She had that peculiar organization, on 
which music has influence like ‘the enchanter’s wand ;” while Corinne and 
Chateaubriand had already excited all her sympathies for ‘* the world of ashes at 
her feet.” But, after seeing her at the Spanish ambassador's ball dancing with 
the young Count Arrezi, [ was persuaded that the fair English girl was investing 
all things around her with that poetry which the heart flings over the common- 
places of life once ‘and once only.” 

A night or two afterwards (for we both lived in the Piazza di Spagna) I heard 
the chords of a guitar accompanying a song from ‘ Metastasio ;” | also heard 
a window unclose, and then came a few extempore stanzas in honour of a certain 
wreath of flowers which I took for granted were thrown into the street. 


feminine nature—could resist them? Accustomed to the seclusion of a coun- 
try-seat, or the small coterie of a country town, where her taste, feeling, and 
fancy alike were dormant, the effect of Rome on Mildred Pemberton was like a 
sudden introduction into fairyland. Her eyes and senses were alike fascinated 
—she lived ina dream of realized poetry. Love and youth are ever companions, 
and Mildred was no exception to the general rule. But hers was one of those 
natures which love affects the most intensely; it was, indeed, 


‘©The worship the heart lifts on high, 
And the heavens reject not.” 


For such love is the emanation of all that is most elevated and most unselfish in 
our nature. On this subject any general rule is impossible ; and love, like the 
chamelion, is coloured by the air in which it lives—and the finer the air the 
richer the colour. Some young ladi+s have a happy facility of falling in and out 
of love ; their heart, like a raspberry tart, is covered with crosses. But Mildred 
was too sensitive and too ideal for these “light summer fancies.” Her affec- 
tion was her destiny, and she loved the young Italian with the devotion and 
depth of a love that was half poetry. 
perfect representatives of the north and south; she, fair as that sweetest of 


roses, the one called the maiden’s blush; and he of that rich dark olive, which | 


suits so well with the high Roman features. 
There are always plenty of people to talk of what does not concern them, and 
a love affair would seem to be everybody’s business ; precisely because it is one 


of all others with which they have the least todo, At last the affair reached 


| Sir Henry’s ears, and he was as furious as any father in a romance of four 


volumes ; bread and water, and to be locked up for life, were among the least of 


only ones that he actually inflicted. He was wrong, as all are who rouse the 
passive resistance of a woman’s nature. 


loving heart she believed was so truly her own. Kindness might have brought 
her to her father’s feet, ready to give up her dearest hopes for his sake; but 
his harsh anger only made her tremble at the hopeless future. There was also 
another motive which strengthened her resolution, she had become secretly 
attached to the Catholic faith, and, like all young converts, was enthusiastic 
in her belief. Love might have something to do with the conversion. Sir 
Henry said that it had done all the mischief; but Mildred at all events believed, 
that even had the Count d’Arrezi been out of the question, her vocation would 
have been the same, still she felt happy in the idea of their mutual conviction. 
Well, one moonlight night a closely-shrouded couple were seen gliding across 
the Piazza di Spagna. ‘The fountain’s low and melancholy singing was the only 
sound, and the moon shone full on the magnificent flight of steps which led to 
the convent della Trinita de Monti. The stately domes shone like silver in the 
lovely night, and Mildred ascended the vast steps with the buoyant feet of hope 
as she gazed upon them. ‘They poiuted out her place of refuge, and she was 
conducted thither by Arrezi. Gradually as she ascended, the singing of the 
fountain died away in the distance, but a still sweeter song arose on the air 
The nuns were at vespers, and the solemn chant pierced even the huge walls by 
which they were surrounded. Mildred clung to her lover’s arm as they paused 
before the gates ; she started at the deep sound of the bell which announced 
their arrival—it struck like a knell on her heart. Her appearance was expected, 
and she was at once conducted to the Abbess; a tall, stately woman, but one 


whose sad brow and cheek worn before its time, told that suffering and sorrow 
had preceded the quiet of the cloister. 


It was with Strange feelings that Mildred laid down on the little pallet appoint- | 
[he room was small and lofty, apparently partitioned off from one | 


ed for her. 


of larger size, for the height was quite disproportionate, and the walls were 
covered with huge frescos, containing passages from the Holy Scriptures; these 
were abruptly terminated by a dark, carved wainscoting, that stretched on one 
side. The apartment was singularly gloomy, and the subject of the fresco served 
anything but to relieve it—it represented the Murder of the Innocents. Not a 


horrer was spared ; here a pale, wild-looking woman struggled, but vainly, with | 


the ruffian who could only reach her child through herself; another was flying, 
but the infant wore the livid hues of death. To the left a female, whose ‘high’ 
and Jewish but handsome features were well suited to the expression of a Judith 
or a Jared—stood with her arm raised, and her mouth convulsed with the blend- 
ing of agony and prophecy—apparently in the act of cursing; but the most 


touching was the figure of a woman kneeling by the bodies of two children, | 


twisted in each other’s arms and pierced by the same blow. 
fixed look of intense despair in the large tearless eyes, such a stupidity of horror 
in the set and rigid face—as if every consciousness was gone but that of horror; 
the eyes of Mildred were rivetted upon it. 


affection must be arose in her mind, and at that moment she reproached herself 
for leaving her father; then the terror of his anger, mingled with tenderness for 
her lover, combated ber regret. 


The thought of how strong a parent's 


* Oh! that my mother,” exclaimed she, throw- 
ing herself on the rude pallet below, “had lived to counsel and to love me!” 
And the image of that pale lady seated lonely in her dressing-room, to which 
she was contined for months before she died, hardened Mildred’s heart against 
her father. She was a little creature of some six years old when Lady Pember- 
ton died; but her wan and lovely countenance, her sweet sad voice, the tears 


that rose so often unbidden to her faint blue eyes, were to her child as things of 
yesterday 


At length she slept; but the tears were yet glittering on her long eye-lashes | 


when the first rosy gleams of day-break awakened her: 


! she started with that half 
recollection which atte 


nds our first confused arousing—she wondered where she 
was—the events of the preceding night flashed upon her—she trembled as she 
thought of the irrevocable step she had taken. The cross was hung at the foot 
of her pallet, and she flung herself on her knees before it, and a more fervent 
and unselfish prayer never yet arose to that heaven, where alone is pity and par- 
don. Her devotions over, she approached the window, and the calm and lovely 
scene gave its own cheerfulness : the crimson blush of the daybreak was melt- 
ing around the spires that gleamed on high, and long, soft shadows fell from the 
ilex and cypress, whese huge size attested the long seclusion of the convent 
garden. ‘The distant murmur of the little fountain was only broken by the rustle 
of the birds amid the leaves, and the early chirp of the cicada in the long grass 


_ beneath : Mildred felt soothed and cheered, it is so impossible for youth to resist 


Unlike the generality of the Arab patriarchs, the man before | 


in the epithet lovely seemed so completely suited as! 


the influence of morning. 


Sir Henry was wild with rage when he heard of his daughter's flight. He 
challenged the Count, who refused to meet the father of hia future wife. Next 
he bent all his efforts towards the recovery of Miss Pemberton; a direct 
application was made to the Pope, that forcible means might be used for her 
restoration ; this was refused. Miss Pemberton was of age, and the church 
would not refuse its protection to one about to become a member of its flock. 

On receiving this answer, Sir Henry made immediate preparation for leaving 
Rome; but the morning of his departure he sent for the Count Arrezi. The 
lover obeyed the summons, supposing that it was some overture to a reconcilia- 
tion ; on bis arrival be found Sir Henry pale with Suppressed rage, and pacing 
the hall, at whose entrance the travelling carriage was waiting. Arrezi was 
somewhat staggered to perceive these signs of actual departure 


entered, and was received by his intended father-in-law with a polite bow. 

“T have many apelogies to make,” said the Baronet, with a manner studious 
ly courteous, “ for giving you this trouble—but I wished to send by you a mes- 
sage to Miss Pemberton. You understand English, I believe, or my servant can 

- g 


nterpret for me? 


Now a | 
| guitar, a cloak, moonlight, and a handsome cavalier, what nature—at least what 


I never saw a handsomer couple—such | 


I believe that he thought himself mercifu! because they were the | 


The indignity and violence with | 
which she was treated only made her turn more fondly to the shelter of the | 


There was such a | 


; however, he | 
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| «] understand ver vel,” said the Couat; “shall be too happy to take vo 
message.” “4 
‘* Well then, Sir,” continued his companion, “ you will inform Miss Pember- 
ton that she is entitled to one hundred a-year left her by her aunt, and that this 
will be punctually paid in to Torloni’s ; beyond this she is not to expect @ shil- 
ling from re. I leave Rome to-day: I will never see her again—never permit 
her name to be mentioned in my presence. My property will go to my nephew 
—and all I shall ever leave her will be my curse.” So saying, Sir Henry passed 
the Italian with a low bow, and entered his carriage. 
'” exclaimed the Count in Italian, catching hold of the servant's 


‘Holy saints! 
arm, ‘‘ he cannot mean what he says?” 

“Ifyou knew Sir Henry as well as T do,” replied the man, “ you would not 
doubt it,”’ and he hurried after his master. 

The Count stood as if the carriage had been Medusa’s head—*« 4 hundred 
a-year!’’ muttered he; ‘*why, my mustachios are well worth that !”’ 

He returned to his house, smoked two cigars, and then repairing to the Com 
vent della ‘Trinita, requested to see the Abbess. ‘“ Madam,” said he, as soon as 
the stately superior had taken her seat in the large arm-chair, “ there are some 
unpleasant affairs which are best settled through the istervention of a third 
| person. Will you inform Miss Pemberton that I have seen Sir Henry this morp- 





ing, who has left Rome, and that he desires me to let her know that the hun- 
| dred a-year which she inherits will be punctually paid in to Torloni; but that 
from himself she must never expect a shilling: he will leave her nothing but his 
| curse. To that,’’ eontinued the Count, with his most melo-dramatic air, “| will 
not expose her; I sacrifice myself, and leave Rome to-night. Will you tell her 
this, and spare both the unutterable agony of farewell!” 
“ You will excuse my undertaking any such mission,” replied the superior, 
fixing on him her dark and flashing eyes, beneath whose scorn Arrezi felt himself 
quail for the moment; ‘you will say what you think proper to the English 
signora yourself.” So saying she rang the silver bell on the table beside, whose 
summons was instantly obeyed by a novice, and Miss Pemberton’s presence was 
| requested in the parlour. The Abbess averted her face and took up her heads, 
| and the Count was left standing by the window to arrange the coming conversa- 
tion as best he might. A light step was soon heard, and Mildred Pemberton 
came in, looking lovelier in the simple conventual garb thau ever she had done 
| with all the aids of dress; the folds only fastened in at the waist, suited her 
| childish figure. The pure white of the veil was scarcely to ve discerned from 
} 
| 





the pure white of the skin; the single braid of gold on either side her forehead 
betrayed how rich the hair was that lay concealed—and the small features gave 
semething of the innocence of infancy to her face ; a bright blush crimsoned her 
face as she entered, too shy to extend the little hand to her lover which trembled 
at her side. 

‘** My angel,” said the Count, dropping on one knee, “I have seen your father 
this morning Mildred turned deadly pale. ‘Do not fear—I will give up 
everything, even yourself, rather than make you wretched. He _ has threatened 
our union with his curse. ‘Thus I prevent its falling on you, Mildred—I re- 
nounce allclaim upon you—I will leave Rome to-night ” 

Mildred stood white and speechless. A woman whose lover resigns her, 
| and as if for her own sake, though without consulting her, is placed in a most 

awkward situation. What can she do? Take him at his word? That is 
easy to say, but hard to do, when all the hopes and affections are garmered in 
| his love. ‘The Superior saw her painful position, and addressed the gentleman, 
‘* You have forgotten to mention, Count Arrezi, that Miss Pemberton will in 
| future receive only the hundred a-year that she inherits from her aunt.” 
The colour came back to Mildred's cheek and lips; she sought to meet her 
| lover's eye, but itavoided her own. With a woman’s quick instinct, where the 
teelings are concerned, she saw his motives. With a degree of dignity of which 
her slight form had scarcely seemed capable, she turned calmly to the Abbess, 
and said, 
‘** Have TI your permission that the Count Arrezi will leave us together? It 
; seems to me unnecessary to prolong our last interview.” 

The Count approached, and began some hurried sentences of good wishes, 
devotion, sacrifice of his own happiness, &c. ; but she interrupted him alinost 
sternly— 

‘*T have but one favour to ask, which is, that you will leave me, and at once.” 

Gilad to have been released on such easy terms, fur he had expected prayers, 
| tears, and reproaches, Arrezi instantly obeyed. ‘he door closed on him, and 
Mildred cropped senseless on the floor. ‘The Abbess called for no assistance, 
she pitied the agony of the mementtoo much toletit be observed. She raised the 
youthful sufferer in her arms, and bathed her head with essence, and when Mil- 
dred recovered, her head rested on the shoulder of the Superior, who was 
watching her with the tenderness of a mother. ‘These are trials, my child, 
| which make us turn to heaven. The holy Madonna keep you!” ‘This was her 
| only remark, and Mildred went to her cell. 
It was fortunate for her that her health gave way beneath so much excitement 
| —-the body sometimes saves the mind. Next day she was too ill to move, and 
, it was weeks before the fever left her. Of all things time can the least be 
| measured by space. Years, or the effects of years, had passed over the head of 
Mildred, before she rose from that couch of sickness. She left there the rose 
of her cheek, the light of her eye— 

‘** Her lip still wore the sweetness ofa smile, 
But not its gaiety.”’ 
The buoyancy of her step, her sweet singing laugh, were gone for ever,—she bad 
lived past youth and hope. Some one has truly said— 
“°Tis not the lover which is lost, 
The love for which we grieve, 
It is the price that they have cost, 
The memories which they leave.” 
This was the case with Mildred—she despised Arrezi too thoroughly to regret 
him—she deeply felt how unworthy he was uf her deep-devoted affection. l- 
ways accustomed to wealth, she did not understand its value; we must want 
money to really know its worth, and money seemed to her the vilest considera- 
tion that could have influence. She thought with astonishment on the duplicity 
of the Count. Inconstancy she could have forgiven; that would have come 
| within the limits of her poetical experience. She had been capable of any per- 
sonal sacrifice to secure his happiness, even with a rival; but to be left so unhe 
sitatingly the moment that she had no longer the prospect of weaith, showed toe 
plainly what his object had been from the first—all his enthusiasm, all his 
romance, had been mere acting. She shrank away frum a world in which there 
| was so much deceit. To what could she trust whose confidence had been so 
betrayed? Mildred Pemberton had laid down on the pallet of ber secluded cell 
a girl full of the confidence, the generous impulses, the warm affections of gir!- 
hood; she rose from it a grave and thoughtful woman. She had ceased to look 
forward, she wished for nothing but quiet, she hoped, but only in heaven. All 
the poetry of her imaginative temperament flung back violently upon herse:t, 
served only tostrengthen the influence of her new creed. Beloved by all, the 
earnestness of her devotion made her thought almost a saint by some ; and the 
sweet, strange accents of the English novice, blending in the bymns of the saintly 
choir, gave a new fervour to religious exaltation. She entered upon the duties 
of her new state with zeal, and in their performance, and the thousand chains of 
daily habit, sought forgetfulness of the past. Still it was hard to forget her 
native tongue, and her native land. Separated from her father, his harshness 
was forgotten, and she only remembered the ties that united them. 

She had been in the convent nearly a twelvemonth, and the time for the final 
| vows was rapidly approaching, when one day to her astonishment she heard ao 

English voice in the garden, and saw the fair face of one of her own countrs- 
women She soon became acquainted with Emily Pemberton, and found that 
she was her cousin, though from a family disagreement they had never met. 
| Mildred was mistaken in supposing that she was dead to all sense of affection, 
for her heart warmed at once to her young relative. It was some time before 
she found courage to speak of the past, and at last she asked about her father. 

‘He is quite broken by his last illness ; pale, emaciated, he is but the shadow 
of what he was. Itisa melancholy thing to see bim wander through the dull 
rooms of the old hall, as if haunted by the memory of those who had once beeD 
there.” : id 

This conversation sunk deep into Mildred’s mind, though at the time she coul 
not trust her voice to answer. Again and again it was renewed; at last Mil- 
dred hazarded the question— 

‘Do you think my father would see me!” 

“T amsure he would,” exclaimed Emily; “it is only pride that prevents him 
seeking you. But should not that be your part?—you would not have @ paren 
humble himself to his child?” 

Before they parted that evening, it was settled that Mildred should grein 
her cousin the following week, whither she was returning under the protec “" 
of her brother The fact was, that the moment Sir Henry arrived in England 
he had sent for his nephew, executed a will in his favour, and was then ere 
with a violent illness, which truly left bim an altered man. He remembere He 
harshness to his wife and child now they were both removed from pn. - 
missed Mildred more than he would have owned, even to himse if. C harles, se 
nevhew, saw all this: from the first announcement of his uncle’s epee : 
| had resolved not to profit by them, and the sight of his drooping spirits ese 

ed him in a plan he bad formed. His sister entered into it with all notes 
of youth, and eff they set to Rome together, and, as we have narrated, C 
their project into effect : j 

The pate morning Mildred requested an audience of the abbess, veg bape 
ness to her from the morning Count Arrezi left the parlour had hal + fea 
\ change. See explained to her all ber thoughts and feelings ; od peg erty +d 
| eving her father desolate in his old age, and her conviction ee ye = 
| seek bis pardon. ‘If he reject me, I return to your feet, my moter . 
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Che Albion, 





The superior for an instant yielded to the weakness of humanity ; tears stood ; Belkheads were knocked down, there was a clear gun-deck right fore and aft, : 


in her eyes, and her stately head rested for a moment on Mildred ; but the emo- 
tion was soon subdued, and the voice was almost as steady as usual, as she said, | 
« Go, my beloved child ; your duty to your sick and solitary parent is paramount 
to every other ; in fulfilling that you best fulfil your duty to your God. Go; but 
if the world again repeat its bitter lessons, and you shrink from a burden too | 
heavy to bear, remember, while I live you have a home in the Convent della 
Trinita.” 

Mildred bathed the hand pressed to hers with her tears; they were the truest | 
thanks. : 

‘A week more saw the cousins on the road to England, which they traversed 
with all possible rapidity ; and with a throbbing heart Mildred found herself in 


the Park which she had quitted so many months ago, and yet it seemed like | Lo 


yesterday, for not a sign of change appeared. The sun was sinking over the | 
avenue of old oaks; the lake was reddened with the glow; the long shadows | 
rested on the grass, while in the distance they mingled in undefined obscurity. 
The deer were gathered together beneath the trees, and a large dog-rose bush 
was in the full luxuriance of its faint and fragile flower. 

Charles Pemberton and his sister went forward to prepare Sir Henry, but | 
after a few moment’s Mildred's anxiety became uncontrollable. Gradually she | 
approached the house ; she ascended the terrace, and once there, thought that she 
might safely enter. There was a little room which opened upon it—it had once 
been her own favourite chamber, for it contained a picture of her mother, with 
herself, then a little creature of two years old, in her hand. As she appreached 
she heard voices, but the turn in the wail, for it was a corner room, completely 
concealed her. She stood, not daring to breathe, amid the long tendrils of the 
honeysuckle. She could not be mistaken—it was her father’s voice and she 
heard him say, “‘ Charles, I own the weakness—I do pine to see my child.” 

The next moment Mildred was at his feet. She found him much changed ; 
illness had subdued his iron strength. He was lonely and dependent, and he 
now acknowledged the need of that affection which hitherto he bad repelled. 
He soon could scarcely bear his daughter out of his sight, and she watched his 
every look. Sir Henry, almost confined to the house, driven about in a pony- 
chaise, was a happier man than he had everbeen. One only subject of anxiety 
remained—he had openly made his nephew his heir, and he now saw the prior 
claim of his own child. ‘They were gathered one summer evening in the little 
parlour, whick still continued their favourite room, when Sir Henry introduced 
the subject. ‘It does not need,” exclaimed the cousins, in a breath. 

But Charles had yet more to say; he told Mildred that he loved her, and im- 
plored her father to give her hand, as of far more value than all the wealth that 
he could bequeath. Mildred allowed her hand to rest in his; but even the lover 
could draw no encouragement from the action. She was calm, but very pale— 
and her kindness was only kindness. ** Charles,”’ said she, looking on with the 
gentle affection of a sister, ** I have loved once—however unworthily, I can never 
love again. I returned not to the world, but to my home—I am God and my 
€ather's !” 

Charles gazed earnestly on the sweet eyes that sank not beneath his own. 
He saw that hope was out of the question, and pressing the hand which he re- 
linqvished, would have left the room; but detaining him, she turned to her 
father, and said, ‘* He is my brother, is he not?” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Mildred,’s replied Sir Henry, ‘‘ though I had hoped 
otherwise.” 

Charles soon after left them for a gay season in London, and where he formed 
an attachment to the beautiful but portionless orphan of an officer who had been 
killed in the Peninsula; it was Mildred who reconciled Sir Henry to the match. 
The young couple took up their residence at Pemberton House, and Mildred waa 
to them as a sister. 

At Sir Henry’s death it was found that he had bequeathed his whole property 
to his nephew, with ooly a sufficient annuity to his daughter, and a little cottage 
which she had had built inthe park. This was close to her cousins, without 
the strict retirement in which she lived being any check upon them. She never 
married, but passed her life in acts of kindness. Her place was by the sick bed, 
or with the afflicted,—the soother of every sorrow, the friend in every trouble. 
The children, who were fast growing up in the old Hall, adored her; and when, 
in after days, they passed her portrait in the gallery, it was with the same re- 
mark—* If ever there was an angel on earth it was my cousin Mildred !” 


L. E. L. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 
BY FLEXIBLE GRUMMETT, P M.—No. V. 
Continued from the last Aibion. 

The Bay of Bengal is not the most desirable place in the world to be in 
during the monsoons; the variableness of the weather, the sudden changes | 
which take place in the wind from a calm to a typhoon and from a typhoon to | 
a calm; and in the war-time the frequency of being attacked by privateers as 
well as national vessels rendered extreme watchfulness necessary. In a ship of 
war these things produced mere temporary excitement, without causing either 
apprehension or alarm, forthe number of hands that could be set in motion in 
an instant through well-regulated discipline, generally averted the danger that 
threatened, or brought them through it with safety. The case was very dif- 
ferent, however, in a deeply-laden Indiaman, whose crew was but small even 
when full manned, and of these a considerable portion were necessarily what 
are termed * idlers,”’ that is, stewards, servants, tradesmen, &c., who kept no 
watch. But the Lady Graves had been still more weakened by the Centurion | 
having pressed some of her best seamen, and the soldiers, who had become very | 
useful adepts in tailing on to a rope below whilst the hands were aloft, nad dis- 
embarked, and consequently our effective strength was greatly reduced both with 


| tides, the prudence that suggested such arrangements must be apparent. 
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the hammocks remained stowed in the nettings. and the men slept at their 
quarters, About six bells in the first watch the Victor made the night signal for 
aan which was followed by another to the convoy to * Close nearer 
er. 

os Now, Mr. Marshall,” exclaimed old Snatchblock, addressing the young 
dshipman, whose curiosity had induced him to remain on the forecastle, 
though it was his watch below—“ Now, Mr. Marshall, I'm thinking you'll have 
to feel the smell of a frizzled cartridge before long, for, necording to my ideas, 
that there hooker yonder is no more nor less than a French frigate—maybap the 
Bellypool ; and if so be that she'is, why there’ll be sharp work for the eyes: 
she's a heavy craft that, and though the little sloop will have a slap at her, yet, 
: rd love you! she’s no match for the frigate ; and our medium 18-pounders 
ll be little better than pop-guns. Howsoimever, we must do our best, though 
oo Marengo’s not far off. Are you afraid of being killed, Mr. Mar- 
shall? 

“Nae, I’m not so much afraid o° that, Mr. Snatchblock,” returned the mid- 

shipman, “ though it’s nae vera pleasant thing to think upon. Do you really 
Suppose there'll be muckle danger?” 
_ “Why aye, Mr Marshall,” answered the boatswain, ‘a frigate’s broadside 
is no plaything ; though, for the matter o’ that, there’s no telling where a shot 
may strike. It would bea pity too,” added the veteran, who was practising the 
art of ingeniously tormenting—“ it would indeed be a pity that one so handsome 
and well built should never see his mother again, or mayhap be lopped of a leg 
ora wing. Howsomever, if you should lose the number of your mess, I'll take 
care you’re decently sewed up in a new hammock, all ship-shape, and I'll say 
a prayer or two over you myself, if so be that nobody else will, though I arn’t 
mueh skilled in your longshore parson-craft ; yet it would be asin and a 
shame to launch a brother officer out of the port without saying a few Christian 
words to help him on his way—if you die like a man, you shall be buried like 
a man,” 

During the delivery of this address the young Scotchman writhed about in 
mental agony ; for, whatever may be said of gallantry and courage, I do not be- 
lieve that there ever existed au individual who did not feel a faintness, a sick- 
ness of heart, at the prospect of an approaching conflict, especially for the first 
time. Repetition renders the mind familiar to such occurrences, but yet there 
is a still small voice that holds mysterious communion with the bravest spirit, 
and its secret whisperings are inwardly felt, though that feeling is indescriba- 
ble. Marshall, however, braved it out, and the drum rolling its peculiar sound 
as it summoned every man to his quarters, separated the boatswain and the 
midshipman. 

About midnight the stranger was close to us upon our weather-beam, and was 
evidently a frigate, but whether a friend or an enemy we of the Indiamen could 
not tell, though conjecture was in favour of her being the latter; the question 
was soon after set at rest by the lanterns of the Victor informing us ‘the 
stranger isan enemy.” Eight sail in line of battle had rather too martial an 
appearance for a single ship, though we were well aware that the Frenchmen 
would not readily relinquish so glorious a chance of making a fortune, and strong 
suspicions were entertained that he would make a dash at one of the sternmost 
ships. As the middle watch progressed, the atmosphere grew hazy, and the 
stranger hugged us so closely that shots were exchanged, and the Victor with 
great boldness hauled up towards her, which the enemy perceiving, bore up and 
run for the sternmost ship, no doubt intending to board ; but we had formed in 
such close order, and gave him so warm a reception, that he sheered off and 
went away before the wind. 

At daylight we observed the Concorde within a few miles, anda fine lump of 
a country ship in company—a recapture from the Psyche, a French privateer, 
formerly a national frigate, and now mounting thirty-six guns, commanded by 
Captain Trogoff, one of the most gallant men in the eastern hemisphere. This 
was no doubt the ship we had had the brush with, and which was some months 
afterwards so well thrashed by that perfect abortion as a man-of-war, the old 
Datch Wilhelmina, armed en flite, commanded by Captain Henry Lambert. 

Nothing material occurred during the remainder of our passage, and at the ex- 
piration ef three weeks we brought up outside Sea-reef, in about fourteen 
fathoms, blue mud, and very fair holding ground. As it was probable that French 
privateers would select this spot for their cruise, a very diligent look-out was 
kept, and one most beautiful craft, that was subsequently captured by the Cul- 
loden, did make her appearance, and the Concorde went in chase ; but the su- 
perior sailing of the corvette soon enabled her to distance her pursuer. 

We lay at anchor all that night and part of the following day, when the pilot 
schooners—why they were called schooners I de not know, for they were brig- 
rigged—hove in sight, and we got under way to meet them. About three 
o’clock the pilet boarded us—a fine portly old seaman, with a rubicund nose, a 
face of good-humour ; in short there must be many yet living who can remem- 
ber old Mr. Welldon, so noted for his love of grog and cheroots—six glasses 
of the former and two dozen of the latter, regular capstan-bars, was his usual 
allowance before breakfast ; his mouth was like a factory chimney, constantly 
emitting smoke. 

No service was better attended to in the East Indies than the pilot service ; 
the gradations through which every one had to rise rendered it nnpossible that 
any but well-experienced men could take charge of an Indiaman; and when it 
is considered that so few accidents occurred in an extremely difficult navigation 
—difficult not only on account of the shoals, but also fgom the rapidity of the 
The 
pilot vessel took the lead, and a native in his own dialect gave the sounding from 
the man in the brig’s chains, at the same time waving a flag over the stern or 
quarter as often as there were numbers of fathoms. It was a sort of plaintive 


mi 





respect to the navigation of the ship and also fighting her, should we be com- | 
pelled to go into action. It is true that we had received eight or ten privates, I 
think of the 67th, for a passage to Calcutta, but they were most of them old 
standers that did not like work; and the very night that we quitted Madras | 
roads, one of them, a fresh importation from England, finding the heat of the | 
orlop tuo intense, and having no bed to lie upon, brought his nat on deck, and | 
stretched himself on a heucoop that had been lashed for convenience in the | 
starbuard waist, the poop being crowded : he was a remarkably fine young man, 
about two-and-twenty years of age, belonging to the grenadier company, and I | 
afterwards understood that he was of a respectable family, and that his good } 
conduct during the passage out and since his arrival had not only caused him to | 
be held in much estimation, but gave fair promise of future excellence. A com- | 
rade soon afterwards joined him on the hencoop, and as I passed them several 
times during the first watch, I more than once covered their faces over, as the 
moon, then at the full, was shining directly upon them ; the dew fell heavily, | 
the pale luminary poured down a flood of light, and I could not avoid remarking 
the athletic figure of the young grenadier, whose countenance when he came 
aboard was florid with robust health, wholly different froin that sallow hue which 
identifies the long resident in Asia. It was near midnight, when Mr Allen was 
going forward, and observed the position of the soldiers—* Holloa, holloa, ship- 
mates!" he shouted, at the same time shaking them roughly; * you have 
chosen a fickle mistress to sleep with, and one that will treat you scurvily,”’ 
the grenadier groaned —*‘‘ Come, come, my tnan, rouse out, and go below, your | 
duds are as wet as a shag with the dew, and ‘tis odd to meif you don’t suffer 
for this.” 

The two soldiers arose with difficulty, their barrack dress perfectly saturated, 
and their limbs cold, and stiff, and quivering ; the grenadier tried to walk, but 
fell on the deck ; Mr. Allen spoke to him, but he returned no answer, his speech 
was gone. ‘Carry him below,” said the mate, **and, Mr. Grummett, call 
the doctor ;” he whisperingly added, ** Tell him ‘to bear a hand, youngster 
—death has already got a grip of the poor fellow, and he'll hold on till all's | 
blue.” | 

I immediately complied, the surgeon turned out without hesitation ; but all | 
his exertions and skill were of no avail, for the unfortunate grenadier expired a | 
few hours afterwards from locked jaw. His comrade would probably have | 
shared a similar fate, but he had been several years in India, and was more 
inured to the climate ; as it was, however, it was many days before he perfectly 
recovered. I am but little skilled in surgery or medicine, and therefore am not | 
competent to decide or even give an Opinion as to whether it was the moon, or | 
whether it was the dew, or both, that caused this peculiar termination of exist- | 
ence; I merely state the facts as they occurred; and I[ remember a circum- 
stance of a similar nature taking place some years after at Sierra Leoue: the | 
seainen ascribed it to the influences of the moon in both instances, and I believe | 
the ductors entertained something of the same view. The fate of the young 
grena‘lier excited very melancholy feelings, and I know that the circumstance 
at the time made a deep impression on my mind. 

On the fourth day of our departure, the Concorde made the signal 72—‘‘ To 
continue the same course and sail, though the Commodore act otherwise.” 
This was to the convoy ; but whilst spreading additional canvass, he telegraph- 
ed the Victor, who ran ahead, and took the lead. We very soon ascertained 
that he was in chace, aud every glass was in requisition. The course the | 
stranger was steering was out of the Bay, and contrary to ours, so that as even- | 
ing closed in we lost sight both of the pursuer and the pursued. Just, however, | 
before the sun went down another stranger made her appearance, running across 


us, but hull down ahead. Our signal was made to reconnoitre, and we lost no | 
time in making sail; but darkness prevented our doing more than ascertain that | 
she was a ship with taut tapering spars, had a very takish aad suspicious look, 

and several of the oldest seamen pronounced her to be French. We had barely | 
sufficient light to make out Number 9—* Look-out ship to join and take her | 


station "’—which was followed by the general signal 63—* Clear ship for ac- 
tion "—from the man-of-war, both of which were promptly complied with. 





one of them, but on drawing the turns taut, they snapped like a carrot. 


song, given with a peculiar cadence, and the stillness which was necessary in 
order to hear, gave it a more pleasing effect. 

The first land we made was Saugor island, then so noted for the extraordinary 
size and fierceness of its tigers, and for the many human sacrifices offered up to 
idolatrous superstition. We brought up here for one night, and the next day 
dropped up with a light breeze, occasionally letting the anchor go to check her 
off the shoals. When off Culpee the tide was amazingly rapid, and evening 
closing in, old Welldon determined to bring up for the night; a double range of 
cables was overhauled on the deck, and the command given to “let go.”” Down 
went the anchor into the mud, the ship felt its weight, and was swinging just as 
au unfortunate lascar, half-stupified by chewing opium, was caught in a bight of 
the cable as it surged up the main hatchway, and jike a boa-constrictor held him 
firmly in its convolution ; to extricate him was impossible—he was borne with 
irresistible impetuosity to the bitts, the cable flew round, there was a piercing 
shriek, not only ftom the unhappy victim, but also from all who witnessed it, 
and in less than half a minvte the dissevered halves of a human carcass were 
quivering on the deck, a most horrible and revolting spectacle to look upon. 
This event caused a momentary panic, and the ship was left to the impetuosity 
of thecurrent. The friction of the cable round the bitts set them on fire, and 
the utmost confusion prevailed ; the pilot and the officers on the quarter-deck 
being wholly unconscious of what had taken place. Welldon, from the fore- 
castle, stamped and swore, on finding his commands to check her were not obey- 
ed; and old Snatchblock made very little more than one siep down the fore- 
hatchway, where, seeing no one at the stoppers, he caught hold of the laniard of 
Several 
of the seamen followed the example of the boatswain, but everything was torn 
away in an instant; the small bower was Jet go, and beld her fora moment, but 
being checked too suddenly, the cable, which was old, would not bear the strain, 
and parted before any security could be got upon the best bower, sothat the 
latter flew with surprising velocity round the burning smoking bitts, and fears 


were entertained that the clench would not be able to hold on. In this dilemma 


| old Snatchblock bundled a sick man out of his hammock, and cutting the 


laniards, he dragged the whole into the manger, and thrust it towards the hawse- 
hole, the cable caught and drew the whole in, but in such a manner as effectual- 
ly to jam it for several minutes, and time was gained to pass ring-stoppers and 
lashings so as to bring her up. Well was it for the worthy old boatswain that 
his scheme took effect, for in his haste his leg got entangled in the clew of the 
hammock, and he would have lost his limb and probably his life had it not suc- 
ceeded. The whole occurrence, from first to last, occupied but little more time 
than J have taken in narrating it; and as soon as the ship was secured, water 
and wet swabs were plentifully supplied to extinguish the fire, which was readil 


| accomplished ; the sails were tossed up, the cable shortened in to the half-ser- 


vice, and everything made snug. During the bustle the mutilated body had been 


| dragged in amidships between the bitts, and when the hurry had subsided it was 


sought for, but only the upper portion could be found ; and as inquiry grew loud 
about it, the boatswain pulled the crushed hammock out of the manger, and 
opening it, showed the lower part of the body squeezed into a mere jelly—in 
fact he had doubled it into the folds of the hammock and bedding whilst rousing 
the latter forward to the hawse-hole; and to this momentary act, by swelling 
the hammock, it mainly contributed to stoppering the cable. I have seen a 
similar result with a hammock lashed up, but never before or since with one 
unlashed. The dissevered parts of the poor lascar were placed under the charge 
of the serang, and were afterwards conveyed on shore for burial. 

The next morning we got the sinall bower, and having weighed, went up to 
Diamond Harbour, where we took in our moorings abreast the jetty. Why this 
place is called Diamond harbour 1 cannot, for the life of me, tell; for it was 
anything but a jewel of a spot: there was nothing to be seen on shore but four 
or five heavy-looking baras of buildings used for saltpetre warehouses, and a 
neat-house about a mile away from the bank of the river, used as a post-office, 
that wag pleasantly situated amongst the rice-fields. 

“ Well, boasun,” said Purvis to the veteran, ‘* you did that famously with 
the hammock : it was a happy thought, and brought the ship up admirably ?”’ 


‘* And pray, Mr. Purvis, what did bring the ship up?” inquired the old man 

| assuming a look of mingled reproach and anger. “I thought you, above all 
people, would have allowed a man a little merit, though Master Tremenhere 

_ tried to keep the whole allowance of it to himself. And pray, Sir, what was it 

| that did bring the ship up?” 

| “* What was it, Boasun! why it was the hammock getting jammed in the 

hawse, to be sure,” replied the junior mate. °” gf 

*Hammock be d——!” exclaimed the boatswain, “why, what a spiteful 
, and sinful world this is,—to try to destroy a poor fellow’s reputation! Ham- 
| mock, indeed! No, no, Mr. Purvis, it was my leg that brought her up all 
| standing ; for the clew of the hammock had a turn round it, and I held on of 
, all.” Purvis laughed; whilst Marshall, who was standing by, gave bis usual 
| stare of astonishment. ‘ Aye, you may look, young gentleman, and doubt too, 
| but ax Mr. Gruinmett there, he saw the whole. Now warn’t it my lower stan- 
j chion, Mr. Grummett !” 

I readily gave in to the old man’s humour ; but Pascoe chimed in—“ Now, 
Snatchblock, you're out in your reckoning; for the cable was stopped by the 
arms of man.” 

* Come, come, none 0’ your malice and envy, Mr. Pascoe,” returned the 
veteran, ** pray how do you make out. it was the arms of man?” 

‘** Why, boasun, there was your leg and two of the black fellow’s, and three 
legs are the arms of Man, anyhow,” rejoined Pascoe. 

** All gammon,” returned Snatchblock ; “ but look yonder, young gentle- 
man,” addressing me, ‘‘see, they’ve stepped a mast in some nabob’s palace, 
~ on it upon the waters ; here it comes, like a cake of gilt- ginger- 

read. 

I looked ‘in the direction pointed out, and saw what appeared to be a house 
of one story, terraced at top, gorgeously painted ard gilded, coming down the 
river under sail; it looked extremely pretty in the bright sunbeams, which 
glistened on its decorations: the canvass was milk-white, and the rigging (in 
miniature) remarkably neat; there were two or three dingeys*, and a panchway 
or two in attendance. I must own I was a little struck with the sight, and poor 
Marshall incessantly inquired “ if it was in gude verity a habitation.” 

‘Aye, aye, to be sure it is,” returned the boatswain ; ‘ this war breaking 
out afresh will make strange havoc : we shall have ’em fitting out parish churches 
for privateers. I shovldn’t be at all flabbergasted to see Fort William rigged 
out fora cruise arter the Marengo and Bellypool: something like your floating 
Crown-batteries.”” ; 

‘** Atwell, it's amazing the sights that may be seen in sic a voyage as this, 
Mr. Purvis,” said Marshall addressing the sixth mate; “it would be a lang 
nad before I could get my auld mither to believe that people go to sea in their 
nouses, 

“’Fokstle, there!” shouted the chief mate from the quarter-deck, “ hail that 
budge-rowf, and if they’re coming for us tell them to anchor, for we cannot haul 
the bhurs off till they are loaded.” 

** Aye, aye, Sir!” returned Snatchblock, “ there goes my nabob palace into 
a budge-row ; and now, young gentleman,” turning to Mr. Marshall, ** you are 
as wise upon that ere subject as I am.” 

The budge-row, however, was not destined to us, but had on beard several 
officials who were going down to attend some great festival at Culpee. Ina 
few days afterwards I was sent up to Calcutta in a small brig called the Hunter, 
which we had loaded with private trade, and I cannot say but I felt rather queer 
at being thus entirely alone with a crew of natives, who might, if they chose it, 
pop me into the river in a moment, and then swear I had fallen overboard ; but 
we soon became better acquainted. I had two or three case-bottles of rum in 
my chest, and some of Metcalf’s noyeau, and wine, and the cook made me the 
most delicious curries in the world, so that I lived like a fighting-cock ; and for 
five days had nothing else to do than eat, drink, and sleep, except when we 
brought-up near to any village, and then ‘ sahib *’ was rowed ashore and con- 
ducted to the bazaar, where my rupees took to themselves wings and flew away. 
I certainly had no cause to complain ; for though the native crew could scarcely 
speak a word of English, and I was wholly unacquainted with Hindostanee, yet 
remembrance dwells upon those five days with much gratification: the scenery 
on the banks of the river was beautifully picturesque, interspered with villages 
and temples, and here and there the cool bungalow environed with cocoa-nut 
trees and the glowing magnolia. One of the villages (I forget the name) was 
extremely populous. It was true the village was large, though compact, form- 
ing nearly a parallelogram, with ranges of houses forming direct lines, facing 
inward, so that one line was withiu the other, thus lessening, by degrees, the 
long square almost to the centre, and that centre seemed to be the place for 
devotion, amusement, and the sale of merchandise. The inhabitants, both male 
and female, were ina state of nudity, except a loose flowing piece of cotton 
that was worn either scarf-like over the shoulder, and then folded round the 
loins, ur else descended from the loins alone down to the knees. The aged fe- 
males, with their parched-ap, wrinkled skins, sunken eyes, and withered bosoms, 
instead of exciting that respect which Europeans are accustomed to pay to ad- 
vanced age when appropriately clad, raised in my mind a degree of sickening 
disgust, for whieh I afterwards condemned mysclf, although it was perfectly 
natural to one who had never before seen such a spectacle. On the other hand, 
the young females, with their black shining skin, glossy hair, and plump frames, 
were models of the most perfect symmetry, rendering the odiousness of com- 
parison more truly obvious. Indeed, I have never seen finer figures than those 
{ beheld at this village. Of course, my modesty was somewhat shocked at 
having several of these dingy Venuses surround me; some to examine the 
whiteness and softness of my skin, others interfering with my dress ; and, God 
knows what they would have not been up to, had I not beat a very uncere- 
monious retreat towards the boat, when I found their fingers bad been extremely 
busy, fer my pockets were thorougly cleaned out, handkerchief, rupees, finery, 
the few trinkets I had bought,—the whole made a clean sweep of, and gone. 
Fortunately, acting by the advice of the master of the brig, I had not taken 
much money, nor my watch, ashore with me, or, most probably, they would have 
shared the same fate ; and I had purchased two couple of fowls, and some re- 
markably large prawns for currying, which I intrusted to the crew, who brought 
them safely on board, and then informed me I had paid ten times their value for 
them. I must not omit, however, to mention, amongst my purchases, some of 
the most delicious sweetmeats—manvfactured chiefly from bruised cocoa-nut— 
that I ever tasted in my life; the very remembrance, though so many years dis- 
tant, sets me longing. 

The boat had been run on shore at a rather lonely spot, where stood the re- 
mains of what I supposed, by the marble flight of steps then remaining, had 
once been a handsome temple, but was now used for the purposes of bathing ; 
though the Hindoos retain veneration for the sanctity of a place on account of 
| its antiquity. I was there alone, and I felt rather awkwardly situated should 
jany of the young rogues (and I am sorry to add thieves, for I subsequently 
learned that the village was notorious for the organ of covetiveness) discover 
my retreat. I went round by the steps and sat down looking on the rapid ebb- 
ing of the tide, and revolving in my mind the pretty account I should have to 
write to my mother of this adventure,—when my attention was aroused by ob- 
serving a strange motion in what appeared to be a portion of a wreck ora de- 
cayed piece of timber, near the water's edge, round which several of the vulture 

species were flying and uttering loud screains. ‘There was also a black mass 
| above the surface of the river near to it, which at first I thought was a man 
| grasping the piece of wreck to save himself from drowning, and thereby causing 
, the agitation I had noticed. The idea of a fellow-creature in distress induced 
me to run towards the spot; when, to my horror and disgust, I ascertained what 
I had supposed was a piece of timber to be an enormous alligator, and the black 
| mass a human body ina state of putrescence. The unwieldy creature plunged 

into the river, carrying its prey with it; and the vultures came screaming round 
| my head, so close that I struck several of them with my hat; and at last was 
compelled to defend myself with one of the boat’s oars : so determined did these 
| 
| 
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ravenous devils seem to have me, dead or alive. 

Nothing can (I am writing of thirty years ago) exceed the beauty of the pas- 
sage up Garden Reach, with elegant villages on the banks peeping from the um- 
brageous foliage of trees peculiar to an eastern climate ; and I well remember 
| seeing, at a most romantic spot, a white tomb surmounted by an urn, though 
| who, or what it was intended to commemorate, has entirely passed from my re- 
| collection Here the budge-rows laid at anchor before the parapet walls of 
| many a lovely esplanade that seemed like a little paradise for enjoyment, where 

nature had even been lascivious in her bounties,—wooing the heart to luxury 

and pleasure,—but for those diminutive imps (I am positive they have an in- 

fernal origin, spawned by the evil spirits of the air, and borne to the earth by 
| heavy rains) which are never—never at rest ; torturing the body and irritating 
| the mind. About ten years since I was in the West Indies, and one of my 
children, about three years old, slept in the next room to me : he was extremely 
restless and uneasy in the night, and I called out to him, ‘Tom! what’s the 
| matter with you!” He promptly replied, ‘* Oh, pa! de dam mosquito vex 
ime!’ And lovely as the scenery of Garden Reach undoubtedly is, I verily be- 
| lieve ‘*de dam mosquito” spoils all. 
| We passed Fort William and brought up amidst a wood of masts, near the 





Custom-House ; and as it was evening, I purposed remaining on board for the 


* A dingey is a light open kind of canoe-boat, generally with six native rowers, 


| and pulling remarkably swift, frequently, with the current, at the rate of fourteen 


and sixteen miles an hour. A panchway is a decked-boat, with a tilt-like awning 
abaft, from two to five rowers, and steered by a long heavy oar, which is triced up 
| when the panchway ts at anchor, ; 
| + A budge-row is a beautiful pleasure vessel, variously rigged, according to the 
fancy of the owner; and when becalmed, so as to render the sails useless, rowing 
from fourteen to twenty oars, it looks a floating palace in miniature ; but very few are 
{ properly taken care of. A bhur is a sort of lighter, in which the cargo is sen! off ta 
i Calcutta, 
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night, as I must do the black master of the Hunter the credit to say that he 
strove by every means in his power to make me comfortable. A little before 
sunset, sounds of native music were heard at one of the landing-places : there 
were dom-doms beating, and a sort of trumpet-like noise, yielding uo harmony, 
but keeping regular time. Boats were quitting the vessels, and were hurried 
towards the spot which seemed to Le a point of attraction from all parts of the 
river ; and I requested to be conveyed thither: this was immediately complied 
with, and on reaching the place I found it was a religious ceremony, @ great 
portion of which was over before my arrival. Along the shore were several 
thousand natives practising all sorts of frantic gestures : many rushing ito the 


water and throwing somersets, others on the land standing on their heads for a} 


long period, and nearly all shouting and making a noise. Near the immediate 
scene of action were several superb cars drawn by buffaloes, and beneath the 
canopies were images splendidly arrayed, before whom a great number of wor- 
shippers were prostrated. An intelligent native, who spoke good English, in- 
formed me that these were designed to represent the * Virtues.” Close to the 
river's brink were several men clad in white, who were officiating as priests, 
and a number of images were laid on the ground, over which these priests were 
very busy. This continued for several minutes, when the last-mentioned images 
—several of them the most abominable and indelicate monsters that could be 
conceived—were raised, one by one, and plunged singly into the water. In an 
instant the natives rushed down, splashing about, pressing over each other, and 
not unfrequently from forty to fifty were under at the same moment of time, all 
striving to get at the image for the purpose of destroying it ; which they did, 
bit by bit,—for it was of tough materials,—until not a vestige was left. The 
other images underwent the saie process; and I am much mistaken if there 
were not lives lost in the scuffle; especially as darkness began to spread its veil 
before the whole was finished. From the same native before alluded to, I 
learned that these were intended as the representatives of the “ Vices ;” the 


priests having removed the sins of the people, which were supposed to pass | 


into these detestable figures. On mentioning the subject afterwards to the 
Rev. Mr. C——, he ascribed it to Jewish origin in the scape-goat of the 
Israelites. 

On the following morning I went to the residence the Captain had provided 
for the officers in the Cassitoolah-street, new wonders breaking upon me at 
every step, but nothing struck my mind more powerfully than the extreme con- 
trast everywhere exhibited between splendid wealth and squalid misery. The 
Calcutta of the present day, I am informed, is very different froin the Calcutta 
of thirty years ago—immense improvements have taken place, palaces have 
sprung up where was formerly the rade hut of the native; but at the time of 
which I am writing, Calcutta might be compared to a gold-laced garment full of 
holes—and no hole so damnable as the Black Hole, the site of which was point- 
ed out by a few words painted on a board. I reached the house just time 
enough for a breakfast that would have made a good substantial dinner in Eng- 
land—all things abundant and every thing in season. I had several letters of 
intruduction, and after breakfast I presented one of them to an English mer- 
chant of the name of Bell, with whoin I tiffed, and, oh, ye gods and little apples ! 
there was, indeed, a gorge-ous set-out that would have induced a London alder- 
man to make the voyage, could he have known the exquisite cheer that awaited 
him. About twenty persons sat down to table, and this lunch reminded me of 
the old Scotch lady who consumed a solan goose before dinner by way of whet 
to her appetite, but she declared that she did not feel a bit more hungry for ha- 
Ving eaten it. 

A room was offered me by Mr. Bell, and an apartment had also been appro- 
priated to my use at the Captain’s, but I preferred passing another night on board 


| know not whither. Much should we grieve to give his Highness,—d 


| ‘The turbaned heroes who had us in custody did not speak one word, but con- 
‘ducted us through a circuitous route, something like fair Rosamond’s bower, to 


a superb tent richly carpeted and the walls hung with crimson-velvet embroider- 
| ed with gold. At the far extremity, upon a raised platform, sat an elderly man 
' of mi'd and undisturbed countenance, smoking a tremendous gold hookah with 
a snake as long as astream-cable. On his right stood a gigantic black with a 
drawn scimitar, and on his left a slight-made figure with his hands crossed upon 
his breast. Our two conductors prostrated themselves before the prineipal per- 
sonage, and, to my great astonishment, Pascoe did the same, he then rose up 
and, putting both hands to his head, exclaimed,—‘ Salaam alicum—may God 
bless your reverend old pate, no sun was ever fairer.” The chief gave a sort of 
| grunt, and the little figure on his left spoke a short sentence which I took to be 
| a literal translation of Pascoe’s words. Another grunt and the translator (for 
' such evidently the little figure was) inquired,—‘* How you de for come inside 
da Highness harem ?” : 
‘Harem scarem, Grummett, what the deuce shall I say 1” Then assuming 
a look of almost idiotcy, he answered,—'t We are but boys and strayed = 
e 





fellow’s impudence,” he muttered to me,—* offence.” ‘s : 

Grunt the third. ‘ Know you in whose presence you stand ?” asked the lit- 
tle ’un without moving any thing but his tongue. 

“ Speak, Grummett,” said Pascoe, ‘* You've no right to let me do all the talk- 
ing—answer that piece of clock-work.” é 

“We are totally unconscious,” replied I, ‘‘ not having been in Calcutta more 
than a few hours, and are, as you may perceive, officers of the Company’s 
service.” 

This was immediately translated, the old man gave us a look and muttered 
something, and Pascoe, bowing, uttered,—** May his Highness. live for a thou- 
sand years,” and then added in a whisper to me, ‘and be d to him ag 

The interpreter spoke to our conductors, and we were ushered into another 
tent richly decorated, where coffee was served to us, and we were then taken 
to the place where we had entered, and dismissed to our great satisfaction. 
At breakfast-time we related the occurrence to the purser, and found that we 
had been within the privileged boundaries of a Persian embassy, and most pro- 
bably had been before the ambassador himself. At all events it caused a hearty 
laugh, and became a good joke among the merchants, that two lads should at- 
tempt the great man’s seraglio.—[ 7'o be continued. } 

—>—_ 
FANNY FAIRFIELD. 
In Turee Parts.—ParrIl.—[Continued from the last Aldion.} 

A short spel! of sunshine, a halcyon calin, succeeded this unpremeditated expla- 
nation :—and all was love and confidence on one side, and grateful affection and 
unreserve on the other. And though Frank, in his revived security (born of hap- 
piness), asked nothing—required nothing more than this, Fanny anticipating his 
wishes for the future, laid down for herself a system of the most unexceptionable 
prudence, against the return of the family to Lascelles Court should again place 
her in circumstances that might cause him uneasiness. And now, casting away 
all doubts and misgivings, in the fulness of re-established confidence, Frank ap- 
plied to his indulgent father for the consent he felt so sure of, that it was a 
painful surprise to him, when the old man, contracting his brow, with a severity 
of expression little characteristic of his natural aspect, said, ‘* Dost thee know 
what thee art about, boy? Dost thee know what thee wouldst have? Wouldst 
have a fine madam for thy wife, that would be afraid of soiling her slippers if 
she did but step across the yard to serve the poultry; and would sit all day at 








the brig and enjoying the cool air fram the water, especially as my chest and 
hammock were still remaining in her cabin. Of dinner I required no more, and 
after a cup of coffee | sallied forth to return to the craft; but, ‘ English Sahib 

no acha without palakee ;"’ exclaimed a native servant whoin! had hired, or 
rather who had hired himself, for the fellow would take no denial, declaring | 
that he would rather serve me for nothing than not serve at all, and consequent- 
ly an addition was made to my establishment (a midshipman’s establishment!) 
of a handsome palanquin, four bearers, a sort of headman, and a kittesol (I 

spell the word as it is pronounced) boy. I had been troubled during the day with 
an attack of tooth-ache, and I requested my new servant to direct the bearers 
to carry me to a respectable apothecary’s shop, where I could procure some 
drug to alleviate the pain. I was accordingly conveyed to a shop on the right- 
hand side of the street, leading (I think) to the China Bazaar, and alighting 
from my carriage I entered with no small degree of elevation in self-esteem, in- 
tending to astonish the shopman with a midshipman’s importance. A genteel | 
youth, about twelve months my senior, was sitting behind the counter, but I | 
scarcely deemed to notice one whom I considered so much beneath me in the 
scale of society. I was, however, aroused from my lofty dream of pride by the | 
youth springing over the counter and grasping my hand as he exclaimed—* God | 
bless me, can it be possible! Flexible, is it you?’ He was an old school-fel- | 


| 


| her nonsense books and her fillagree work, instead of minding the house and all 


the concerns, as thy poor mother minded ’em, Frank? (a good wife she was to 


| me, God bless her!)—and would turn up her nose af thy poor father and aunt, 


and all the old fashioned ways of the Grange, because we haven’t learnt to ape 
our betters, forsooth, and live above our stations? No, no, Frank! Let 
them keep her that’s spoilt her, I say. Anda mortal pity it is they Aave spoilt 
her; for there warn’t a lass inthe parish I could have fancied better for thy 
wife and to sit in thy poor mother’s place, Frank, than Mark Fairfield’s daughter, 


} tho’ thee’d’st take her without a penny in her placket, or a smock to her back. 
| But it’s no good talking now. Let them keep her that’s spoilt her. She won't 


do for the Grange.” 

But Frank pleaded his cause, or rather that of the offending Fanny, so earnest- 
ly and so well, and aunt Amy (the most doting of aunts—the most tenderhearted 
and compassionate of ancient spinsters) seconded his pleading so ably, pledging 
herself so generously for the housewifery capabilities and teachable disposition 
of her favourite Fanny, that little by little the artificial frost-work of the farmer’s 


| heart was melted, and at last he yielded to the combined attack—though with a 


boding shake of the head, and on conditions that the proposed union should be 
deferred for a full twelvemonth, till time should prove—was the old man’s not 


unreasonable stipulatioun—** whether Fan was quite come to her senses again, ! 


low and choice p!ay-mate, the son of a widow whose husband died in the com- | and like to keep ’em.” 


pany’s service, and whose brother was the proprietor of the shop in which we 
met. All reserve was at an end, my tooth-ache vanished, and we were soon 
deep in conversation upon past times. To go afloat was a treat to him, and by | 
his uncle’s permission he accompanied me on board the brig, where we passed | 
a pleasant evening, renewing former kindly feelings, and cementing the ties of | 
friendship still stronger. It is ene of the sweetest enjoyments of the human 
heart to fall in unexpectedly in a foreign land, far away from kindred and from 
home, with a companion of early boyhood ; it carries the mind back to time and | 
place and things, that come with a delightful freshness to the spirit, adding 
another link to the chain that binds us to existence. None but those who have 
experienced its delights can form a just estimate of its value. 

I had still plenty of wine and noyeau left, the Bobingee ceoked us a capital 
supper of curried fowl, with rice as delicately white as any lily, and when wea- 
ried, my hammock was spread upon deck with a dry light sail, and we laid down 
side by side to rest—a refreshing air blowing through the cabin windows, and 
driving away those tormenting pests, ‘de dam mosquitoes.” I was awoke in 
the morning by a smart blow on the head, and jumping up was surprised to find 
no one stirring. Rankin, my school-fellow, appeared to be fast asleep, and 
imagining that I must have been dreaming, I once more composed myself and 
was soon slumbering : but was again roused by a repetition of the blow; rais- 
ing myself I looked round, but every thing was perfectly still, and J began to 
suspect that my school-fellow was playing mea trick. With some feelings of 
resentment I shook him by the shoulder, and demanded rather sharply, “why 
he had struck me?” He rubbed bis eyes, stared wildly, and then with the 
most rueful phiz exclaimed,—* Pain in the head—bleeding and pills.” Not- 
withstanding my anger I could not forbear laughing at his terrified looks. 

“@ your bleeding and boluses,” exclaimed I, ** why did you strike me?” 


' 
] 
| 





“Who, I—I strike you!” reiterated he in amazement. “No, no, Flexible, 


you are funning me. 
my soul it’s true.” 


“Well, then,” returned I, convinced by the earnestness of his manner that 
he was sincere. ‘I must have been dreaming, though it is rather strange that 
a dream should seem so like reality, for [ feel it right through my head at this 
moment.” I Jooked at my watch, it was five o’clock, and _ still suspicious that 
somebody was playing tricks, I closed my eyes and feigned that sleep which 
Rankin was very soon actually enjoying. Ina few minutes afterwards I heard 
a slight rustling in a standing bed-p!ace in the side of the cabin, and peering 
through my eye-lashes I saw some one slowly rising up, and whom I immediate- 
ly knew to be Pascoe. 


I have never had my eyes open till you awoke me—upon 


arm with a short stick in his hand, and was about to repeat his former opera- 
tion when I suddenly grasped hold of it and paid him back in his own coin. 

* Now, Billy,” said I, we are quits. But how the devil came you here ?” 
mes You hit harder than I did, Grummett,” replied Pascoe rubbing his head and 
looking sadly discomfited,—** but no matter, I[’l] square yards with you before 
Jong. I have brought up another craft and she's lying alongside, but come turn 
out, man, and see how shamefully wasteful they are in this country. 
two fine hams fastened together now laying athwart your cable.” 

** More tricks, Billy,” rejoined I; “ you do not come over me quite so easily. 


Go and pick them up yourself if they are good for any thing,—they will do for 
the midshipinan’s mess.” 


There's 


ee 


I laid perfectly still as he cautiously stretched out his | 


And Fanny, with whom, * nothing loath,” her lover now sealed this long un- 
derstood engagement, passed many days at the Grange, and soon ** won golden 
Opinions,’ not less by the sweetness of her endearing manners and respectfu! 
attentions tothe venerable couple, than by her teachable readiness and real help- 
fulness in all household matters. And on the last morning of her latest visit, as 


| the farmer spread his brown bread at breakfast with butter of Fanny’s making 


(cousin Mary could have made no better, herself was the first to own), be looked 
at his son with a nod and asmile of most satisfactory significance, and pinching 
the blushing cheek of his future daughter-in-law, as she sat beside him, said, 
** She'll do yet, Frank—they haa’nt quite spoilt ber.” 

‘The course of true love never did run smooth ;” and that of our village 
lovers was soon troubled by the return of the family, followed by an unusual 


| train of guests, to Lascelles Court, and Fanny was again drawn into the 
oo circle’—drawn thither, indeed, under her present circumstances, 


and with her present feelings, more from a sense of grateful duty to her 
| patroness than in compliance with her own inclinations. Lady Gertrude, who 
| had been for some time indisposed, was now wholly confined to the house, 
| and laid claim to Fanny's almost constant attendance; and Frank—too gene- 
rous, too confiding Frank—was not the man te exact from her he loved, and 
now entirely trusted, an ungrateful return for the favours of her benefactress. 
| ‘** And it will not be long now,” he comforted himself by reflecting—* they 
will not stay long in the country ; and when they are gone, I shall have her all 
| to myself again: and then—in /ess than a year !—only eleren months now !” 
| Ah! credulous Frank! presumptuous Fanny! who that ventures knowingly 
| ona path of temptation unconvinced of his besetting sin, and unarmed with 
the only invincible strength, may venture to say, ** Thus far will I go, and no 
| farther?” 

Lady Gertrude’s indisposition, though it restricted her from out-door exercise, 
was by no means of a nature to exclude ber from company, or to cause her courtly 
and discriminating physicians to prohibit excitement—of a pleasurable sort 
The saloons of Lascelles Court were therefore thronged by an unusual influx of 
the gay, the idle, and the talented—the talented in art and literature ; for the 
Lady Gertrude, besides being particularly blue this year, bad become an enthu- 
siast in painting, and the patroness of * rising artists... One of that description 
of persons, a young painter of some geuius and greater pretensious, had followed 
the family from town, and was now devoting his pencil to various subjects, 
selected by his fair patroness from animate and inanimate nature, for Mr. Delisle’s 
talent was ** universal.” 

\ printing press, in posthumous emulation of Horace Walpole’s dilletante 
plaything, was also established at the Court: and great were the projects of 
| the Lady Gertrude! and incessant the cry for copy, and admirable the ardour 

for illustration. Fugitive pieces, poetic and prosaic, with head pieces and tail 
pieces (“‘rivulets of print on acres of margin’’) fluttered “thick as leaves 


; in Vallambrosa,” or goose-down at Michaelmas, from the Lascelles press. | 


Talents for composition were discovered and set a-guing in persons, who, at 
first sight of their own printed perpetrations, were fain, in the naiveté of their 

| feelings, to exclaim with George Dandin, ‘* Comment, j'ai fait de la prose ?”’ 
Strawberry Hill, in the days of its glory, was a Baotian house in comparison 
with its modern prototype ; and as a certain atmosphere of elegance, taste, and 





face, as with eyes glancing from those of the Lady Gertrude to the outspread 
paper, and back again, with perplexed enquiry, she stood as if spell-bound 
the act of listening. And the change was not less beautiful, when that look oe 
innocent surprise, melting into one ef shame-faced pleasure, and the full deep- 
fringed eyelids fell in bashful conscivusness, and blushing, trembling, and almost 
sobbing from strong excitement, she attempted to express her grateful delight, 
as Lady Gertrade eloquently and feelingly descanted ¢among other enumerations) 
on the power which would become hers with the possession of the considerable 
sum secured to her by the subscription list, of benefiting those she most loved 
and honoured. 

The Lady, unsuspicious of Fanny's engagement (why was it yet unac- 
knowledged to her ?) alluded only to her parents, but the young dreamer was 
already in imagination dividing her whole fortune (reserving not a portion for 
herself) between them, and one other who had been content to take her a 
portionless bride. No purely selfish thought mingled at that moment with the 
heart's first natural and affectionate impulses. No—nor (to do her justice) no 
thrill of gratified vanity, beyond the anticipation ef ‘* what would Frank sa 
when she should put into his hands a printed book, all of her making, with her 
picture for the frontispiece ?”” and with the fondness for surprising, so character. 
istic of romantic youth, she had already decided on keeping the whole project 
profoundly secret, when Lady Gertrude required her promise to mention 
it to no one beyond the walls of Lascelles Court and the circle of the initiated. 

About this time Frank Lovell was summoned to a distant county by a relation 
of his father’s, who, in expectation of his approaching end, and with the intention 
of beyueathing his small landed property te his godson, Frank, was desirous that 
he should be with him in his last moments (for he was a childless and uncon- 
nected man), and on the spot to take possession of his small inheritance. The 
young man had yielded up his Fanny, as we have seen, with generous confidence 
to the claims of the Lady Gertrude ; sustained in his conceding magnanimity 
by the fond persuasion that on Fanny’s part also it was a sacrifice to gratitude, 
and that she looked forward as wishfully as himself to the day when, becoming 
all his own by the most sacred and binding ties, duty would combine with in- 
clination to supersede every interfering claim. But spite of these self- 
whispered consolations and exhortations to patience and placidity, uneasy feelings 
rather than éhoughts stole in on him at times; at those times, especially, when 
he might have been enjoying the society of her he loved, and she was devoting 
herself, though with his sanction, to others who cared so little for her in com- 
parison with him. ‘ But it was soon to be over—it will soon be over,” was the 
reflection with which he chased away these intrusive thoughts and cheered his 
involuntary sadness ; and he almost rejoiced, when summoned from home, at 
the anticipation of an absence of some weeks. ‘For it will not be half so 
bad,” he fondly argued, ** for Fanny and I[ to be quite separated for a time, than 
to be so near, and so little together; and by the time I return, my lady will be 
upon the move again—off to the sea, or somewhere, and then—and at all events 
—it will soon be over.” 

And these assurances, so soothing to himself, he tenderly whispered to his 
beloved, as they strolled together the evening before his departure, in the quiet 
lanes between their respective homes. Fanny had that day excused herself, 
though with some difficulty, from attendance at the Court, and had spent the 
greater part of it in the society of ber lover and the kindred circle at the Grange 
—not without having to account, as clearly as she might, to the blunt questions 
and straightforward comments of the old farmer, who was but half-satisfied with 
his son’s excuses, for ‘‘ Fanny’s return to her old ways,” as he frowningly ex- 
pressed himself. But if his ** wrath was kindled,” it was but a little, so strong 
was the ascendency she had lately more than regained over his kindly nature ; 
and there wanted not the good word of aunt Amy, ever ready in defence of 
the suspected or accused, and readiest of allin the cause of her dear Frank's 
dear Fanny. ‘Too humbly did the meek Mary Lovell account of herself and 
her influence to take upon her the advocacy of another's cause—and the other’s 
Fanny—the clever, the beautiful, the beloved, the happy Fanny—( Poor Mary! 
how happy did she esteem her)—but she slipt in a word affectionately in season 
—(there is no tact so fine as that of the heart)—to relieve her evident embarrass- 
ment at the farmer's inquisitorial greeting ; and at dinner, she drew her uncle’s 
attention to the superior excellence of his favourite dish, ‘tall Fanny's own 
making,’ she assured him—*‘ so much better than she could have made it.” 

* Not a bit on’t--not a bit on't, wench!’ the old man, half smiling, half 
testily, rejoined. ‘The pie’s a good pie, whoever made it: and Fan's a good 
girl for all her nonsense, I’m fain to believe, but not a handier, nor a better, than 
my niece Mary Lovell, though I say it that shoulda’t say it, mayhap ; and if she 
be likelier to look at, and cleverer in some things, ‘ handsome 1s as handsome 
does,’ goes the old saying; and I only wish she may make Frank half as good e 
wife as thee’d’st ha’ made him, wench! if so be thee and he had taken to one 
another.” 

Was it the rough kindness of her uncle’s speech, or her timid consciousness 
that it drew all eyes upon her—or what was it so vverpowered poor Mary that 
she became red and pale, and red again, all in a minute, and bent over her plate 
to conceal the tears, that soon swelled over the brimming lids and dropt upon her 
hands, as she silently busied herself with her knife and fork ? 

Whatever it was, Fanny marked and sympathized with the emotion, and when 
the two girls strolled down the garden after dinner, while Frank read the county 
paper to his father, she gently stole her arm round the neck of her companion, 
whispering in the fulness of her heart, ** Dear—dear—good Mary Lovell! Oh! 
that I were indeed half as good as you are—half as fit” The rest of the 
sentence remained unspoken, but not misunderstood ; and the silent kiss and 
glistening eye-glance that replied to it, was neither less eloquent or intelligible. 
There are feelings too complex and delicate to bear analysis or expression by the 
imperfect medium of speech. Moments, when the glance of an eye, the 
inflexion of a tone, the quivering of a lip, lays open to each other hearts that 
have been hitherto as sealed volumes. Such moments have in them a foretaste 
| of blessedness—not of this earth; and may lead us, perhaps, by a more awful 
| analogy, to some faint conception of that state wherein spirit shall communi- 
cate with spirit, unclogged and unimpeded by sense and matter ; and of that 
hour when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, not to mortal and fallible 
scrutiny, but to the Eye whose glance is knowledge and judgment. 

** Let us go by the churchyard,” said Fanny, as with her arm drawn through 
that of her lover, the pair sauntered slowly that evening towards her humble 
home. ‘Let us go by the churchyard. The oid lime-tree is in full flower by 
this time, and I love its pale sweet blossom better than all my lady’s rare exotics. 
I wonder why, Frank !—unless ”*—and she looked up at him with her smiling 
eyes—* unless, perhaps, because you used to pick them for me before I could 
reach the lowest boughs on tip-toe ; you shall gather mea handful to-night, and 
I will keep them till you come back again.” 

And thus in a manner were the village lovers newly pledged to each other, 
and the slight cloud dispelled that had been again, almost inpperceptibly, collect- 
jing. Buttheir present interchange of heart was pot equally unreserved on 
| either side. Fanny had her reserves; she persuaded herself, all for Frank’s 
| sake; and that persuasion was at least a comfortable and convenient one ; for 
| there were subjects, besides the grand mystery, respecting which, if not bound 

to secrecy, she felt it expedient te be secret; for ‘* how cou/d she speak of 
| them (all nonsense as they were, indeed, and not worth repeating) without be- 
| traying what she was pledged to conceal? And then, dear Frank might take 
| fancies in his head again, and fret and worry himself while he was away.” So, 
| while he revealed to her the innermost fold of his own honest affectionate heart, 
one leaf of hers was hidden from him, and we all know how much mischief a 
single page may contain. But the very consciousness—(for such it was, how- 
| ever ingeniously miscalled.the uneasy feeling)—the very consciousness that her 
| mind was not in all things “‘ perfect towards him,” imparted a tone of more sub- 
| dued tenderness to her manner and words, as she lingered with him this last 
evening they were to be together for many weeks. 

The hour and the scene, as they entered the quiet precincts of the village 
| churchyard—the last glow of sunset lighting up the Saxon entrance areh of the 
| old church, gleaming upward from the large rose window to the surmounting 

cross, edging the side buttresses and projections, and lingering, as loath to leave 
| them, on the grassy graves—the gloomy back-ground of tall massy elms, the 
pale contrasting verdure of that broad-spreading lime, the faint fragrance of its 














***Pon horeur!”’ exclaimed Pascoe, “it’s no joke,” and Rankin, who had | 


been awoke by the noise, agreed to accompany him—the poor fellow returned 


quite pale and asked for some spirits as he felt sick—the hams were the stern | 


of some unfortunate black who was lying athwart the cable, having drifted there 
by the tide, and the effluvia arising from the body ha 


fellow’s stomach. This was no uncommon sight, and | have counted net less 


than ten haman carcases floating up and down ina day—the cause of which I 
shall have to mention hereafter. 

To go to sleep again was useless, and as the morning was delightfully plea- 
fant we agreed to take a stroll on shore. Rankin left us to go to his uncle's, 
and Pascoe and myself unknowingly took the way to the esplanade, and observ- 
ing a sort of encampment of a very extensive nature in the space near the Go- 
vernment House, we entered it, and was wandering among the canvass walls, 
laughing and joking with all the light-hearted merriment of youth, when we 


1 turned my poor school- | 


were suddenly seized by two gigantic warriors armed with immense scimitars | 


which 
nothing between my shoulders. 


6. Tse al} . . ’ 
lis all up with us, Grummett,” exclaimed Pascoe : 
Pray, good dark-lookin 
harin.”’ 


“my head’s off already 
g gentlemen, pity two unfortunates who never meant any 
And he assumed such a perfect Cockney-look of simphcity and inno- 
cence, that in spite of my situation I could not help laughing. “ D 
grinning said he angrily 





your 


aa } ner y, “they'll leave you nothing to grin with presently, 
ane how ridiculously we sh ' 


all look to go aboard without our heads !” 
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they flourished over us, and fora minute or two I felt as if there was | 


refinement pervaded the whole, and however frivolous the pursuits, and however | drooping flowers, and one low sweet sound, the plaintive callof a wood- pigeon, 
shallow the professions, as the former were ostensibly intellectual and the latter | not breaking, but completing the perfectness of repose—* All circumstance of 
speciously imposing, what wonder that the fascinations of a scene, to which | sight and sound” so harmonized with the saddened and impassioned mood of 
music lent its subduing softness, and rich perfumes their voluptuous breath, and | the young dreamer, she could have wept luxurious tears, or poured out the 
every device of modern luxury its enervating influence, rekindled all that was | ‘“ strange fit of passion ”’ in spontaneous verse, but for the companionship which 
dangerous to her peace and happiness in Fanny’s excitable, roraantic, and | in part restrained as it excited the romantic impulse. 
flexible nature, and that her firmest resolutions were forgotten, and her most| Frank gathered for ber, as in old time, a bunch of the sweet lime flowers, 
serious promises broken, before she was conscious of wavering, or capable of a | and seated himself beside her as with an air of deep musing she slowly arranged 
moment's pause for reflection and self-examination 1 the elegant nosegay on the side of an old half sunken tomb beneath the spread- 
Her heart too—even the better feelings of her warm and affectionate heart—| ing tree. Melancholy is surely more contagious than mirth where love is the 
were enlisted with all that was most weak and fallible in her nature and tempera- | communicating medium; and Frank’s bright sunny countenance soon took a 
ment by the speciousness of a project, now first communicated to her by the shade of unusual seriousness from the saddened expression of Fanny’s. But 
Lady Gertrude, who, with a consistency of purpose not often characterising her | the rustic lover was not of that class of ** young gentlemen’ who use ‘to be 
benevolent schemes, had actually kept in sight this “last and best,” advancing | as sad as night only in wantonness,”’ and passing his arm, as they sat together, 
it with all her influence, even amid the engrossing concerns of a London season, | round the slender waist of his betrothed, he said to her in a tone of tender 
and now spread before the eyes of the astonished and bewildered Fanny a list of| cheerfulness, “ Dear Fanny! you will write to me while I am away, and, 
names, filling the long columns of more than one sheet of foolscap, of the noble, | please God, we shan't be long asunder nor soon parted again ; for this is July 
the fashionable, the distinguished, and the would be’s of all denominations,| already. Autumn and Winter will soon pass away ; and then you know, Fan, 
subseribers for copies, and tens of copies, of a certain collection of miscel-| come Spring and Whitsuntide ; you and J, and our friends will be walking up 
laneous poems, to be introduced by a brief memoir of the authoress, and| that path toward that door, and when we pass out again under the old arch, 
illustrated with her portrait—and that authoress—Fanny Fairfield! Poor little | Fanny Fairfield will be my own dear little wife, and never shed another tear nor 
Fanny! Happy, indeed happiest of the gifted that painter would have been, whe | know a sorrowful hour, if her husband can help it.” : : 
could have caught and transferred to canvass but a faint reflection of the lights | She thanked him with a look of watery lustre and a lip that quivered as it 


| and shadows that blended and flitted in hurrying changes over that fair young | faintly smiled, and then there was silence between them for a few minutes, till, 
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lifting her head from ita resting place on his shoulder, she said, pointing to a 
row of head stones, the most ancient of which, sculptured with hour-giass, 
skull, and cross-bones, was half sunken ia the accumulated mould— There lie 
the Lovells, Frank! All your people, for generations and generations. Each 
with his name, and age, and epitaph on his stone. And over right are mine too. 
Many Fairtields in those green graves that have neither head nor foot stone. It 
seems something sad and dreary to be put into the ground and left so, without a 
mark to keep the spot in mind ; but it can’t be quite forgotten while those that 
loved us live, and afterwards—Oh ! then what matters '—Frank ! if I die be- 
fore we are married, I shall be put with my own folk you know.—But you will 
not forget who lies there, though my grave be as nameless as the rest and 
mind, Frank, when you pass by the place during the flowering of the old lime- 
tree, to scatter down upon it a few of these sweet blossoms.” ‘ gm 

‘«* What ails my dear little girl that she talks such sad things this evening? 
replied her lover with no steady voice or unmoistened eye, as he drew her to 
him more closely. ‘* For sure the young are often taken before the aged ; but 
without sinful security we may hope, dear Fan, to pass long and happy years 
together, before our children lay us side by side with those whose gray heads 
(God bless them !) we shall probably lay in peace among those quiet sleepers. 
But come away, dear girl! the dew falls heavily, and those pretty ringlets are 
quite wet "—and, with gentle compulsion, he drew her from that cold seat and 
the damp churchyard into the path leading to her home. 

Frank had been six weeks absent. Six weeks of tedious endurance they had 
proved to him—To Fanny !—could some warning voice have foretold to her 
how she would spend the interval, she would have turned from the augury 
indignantly or in scorn. But the net was spread and the silly bird entangled, 
unconscious even ef danger. Before Frank’s departure, she had begun sitting 
for her portrait to Mr. Delisle, the young artist already mentioned ; and as only 
a few of the most favoured guests (Lord Henry Feltham of course included) 
were admitted to the studio, time and opportunity were in abundance at his 
command, for the advancement of a speculation, which had been suggested to 
his enterprising spirit by a communication of the Lady Gertrude’s of the very 
successful result of her subscription canvass in bebalf of the Village Poetess, 
“ the first fruits,” she exultingly pronounced, of the more brilliant advantages 
to be anticipated from her continued patronage. 

Now Mr. Delisle was not only attracted by Fanny’s beauty, but, with the 
quick, and excursive, and comprehensive eye of genius, took in at a glance the 
whole range of contingencies which might combine to make that beauty a pro- 
fitable as well as pleasing acquisition to a ‘rising artist.’ Lady Gertrude’s 
patronage, together with the subscription hundreds, would make a convenient 
wedding portion. On his interest with Lord Henry Feltham (whose dictum was 
law in the world of fashion on all subjects connected with the arts) he calcu- 
lated with well-grounded confidence. The speculation was decidedly a good 
one, and Mr. Delisle was decided. From the foregoing summary, it might be 
natural to infer that the gentleman in question was one of little or no principle. 
But that inference would be equally erroneous and unjust: Mr. Delisle had 
principles the most decided and characteristic ; and those the very worst that 
can be conceived to govern the heart and mind, from which the fear of God and 
the moral sense of vice and virtue had been long ago cast out as burthensome and 
inconvenient. His personal appearance, with all its pictorial accessaries of costume 
and attitude, was strikingly Byronian. Can we say more in its favour? He accom- 
panied ** poetic pearls” of his own stringing with melodies of his own composing 
on the Spanish guitar successfully enough to witch unscientific ears, and exhibit 
himself under the mest picturesque of all possible circumstances. His language 
was poetry!—His voice music—His name romantic !—Algernon Delisle ! 
Somebody told an absurd story of having seen a certificate signed by him with 
the less euphonious compound—Anthony Styles—but that malicious calumny 
only afforded him an occasion of embodying the ‘beautiful scorn” of the Byro- 
nian smile, in which he was eminently successful. 

But for the preservative circumstances of her situation, engaged affections, 


and plizhted lroth, it is probable that Fanny’s heart, ever too apt to follow the 


lead of wildfire imagination and romantic fancy, would have yielded itself an 
easy conquest to the first advances of one who united in himself so many and 
varied powers of captivation: and as it was, secure in the consciousness of her 


engagement, she felt gratitude proportioned to her admiration, for the passionate | 


adoration professed for her by one so much her superior, that his liberal offer of 
heart, hand and fortunes, was, in her modest self-estimation no less a sacrifice, 
than ** All for love, and the world well lost.” She was gratefu! accordingly—and 
grieved—and_ flattered—and excited—and altogether more engrossed by Mr. 


Delisle and his unfortunate passion than might have been quite agreeable to | 


Frank, had these proceedings been known to him. But with her own conscience 
she was perfectly at peace. She had modestly but decidedly declined Mr. 
Delisle’s proposals, even intimating to him, though in no very precise terms, the 
circumstance of her pre-engagement. What more could be required of her? 
He was devoted and despairing—she compassionate, but inflexible—Lady Ger- 


trude displeased and disconcerted, for Delisle had providentiy secured her inte- : 


rest and approbation before he declared himself to Fanny ; and the latter, when 


remonstrated with by her ladyship on her capricious folly in rejecting proposals , 
so every way advantageous, murmured out some cenfused and unsatisfactory | 
excuse, but shrank, with inexcusable weakness—and from motives that would 


ill have borne analysis—from explaining all by a frank*statement of her long- 
plighted engagement. But for this disingenuous timidity, it is but justice to 
suppose that the Lady Gertrude would not have continued to favour the views 
of Delisle, which, as it was, she took every opportunity of furthering; and no 
possible circumstances could have fallen in with those views more felicitously 
than the long and frequently private interviews afforded by Fanny’s sittings for 
her portrait. Lady Gertrude whispered to a few of the friends most in her con- 
fidence something of her plans for the establishinent of her young favourite. 
Significant smiles and hints were condescendingly bestowed on the pretty Fan- 
ny; who was too simple—too timid and too abashed to undeceive the smilers ; 
but she was more than abashed—frightened and conscience stricken—when Lord 
Henry Feltham, who assisted now and then with discreet tact at intervals of the 
long morning sittings, whispered something of his intention to sit for his own 
portrait to Delisie, when ** the fortunate fellow should have secured permanent 
possession of his own present lovely model.’ The bold freedom ef his lord- 
ship’s speech, and the look with which it was accompanied, startled her into 
sudden and painful consciousness. Did it rouse her to immediate action? To 
stop—to turn—to fly—while it was yet time! That moment was the crisis of 


her fate, and at such moments no human being is forsaken by his good angel or 


by the indwelling monitor of his own heart, while he yet lingers and listens to 
to the commissioned prompter, and to “ the still small voice.” Did Fanny pause, 
and listen, and obey? Fly fromthe Tempter, or defy him, trusting in her own 
strength! Alas! alas!—[ To be continued. } 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HaLt.—Parr. I. 

It is lucky for me that I was not born of that sex which is acknowledged as 
pre-eminent in the creation. Had I] been one of the dignitaries of human nature, 
I should not have dared to hazard an opinion upon Irish Pride, unless, indeed, 
I was tired of existence, and willing to submit myself to the laws of honour: 
so that my life might be ‘‘ honourably ” disposed of—a sacrifice to appease the 
exceeding wrath which the bare mention of such a subject is likely to excite 
amongst my countrymen. I have angered them a little, now and then, by telling 
the simple truth, without reference to party, which, I am happy to have an op- 
portunity of repeating, [ totally disclaim. I have vexed a few by stating the 
truth ; but the truths I have hitherto told have been rational, not laughable ones. 
An Irishman wil] forgive vou for reasoning with him, provided it is not after din- 
ner; but I doubt if his philosophy will extend so far as to forgive even a lady 
for (aughing at him. When I call to mind the difficulties and absurdities into 
which pride has drawn my countryfolk, I do not know whether I ought not to 
weep instead of lauglr. The tear and the smile, as regards Ireland, seem really 
twin-born: the one invariably accompanies the other. Like its native music, 
the feeling it excites is of mingled joy and gloom. 

Pride has always appeared to me to flow through Irish veins (without any 
reference to the situation of the individual), as naturally as the blood itself. In 
England there are distinctions in pride ;—the aristocracy are proud of their 
birth, the citizens of their wealth, the artisans of their trade. But in Ireland, 
pride has but one boast, commencing with *‘ illustrious descent,” and ending in 
‘* dacent people.” Honesty, sobriety, industry, independence, are all as dust in 
the balance in comparison with this destructive pride ; and a “ born gentleman,” 
though the youngest son of a youngest son, without a single sous, even now, 
would blush at connecting himself with commerce. 

I remember being greatly amused by a couutry glover saying to me while 
national energy danced merrily in his eyes, ** It isn’t the sewing with which I 
stitches together the skins of the poor dumb bastes, that I pride myself on— 
No, no ; I've something, God be praised ! better nor that to look up to, poor as 


4 : the blood of the O'Neils goes fair and softly through every vein in my 
0ay. 


* Indeed !” T replied ; “then how came you to be a glover?” 

‘ Why, you see, Ma’am, misfortunes ‘ll come upon the best of us. My father 
(God be good to him ') wouldn't demane himself with trade, but died dacent : 
for though he had nothing to live upon, he left enough to bury him, and what's 
more, he left me a copy of the coat of arms of the O'Neils, which James Mul- 
vany painted for him long ever ago, on the back of his own door. And when mv 
mother (she was from the North) put it to me how her fathet’s brother would 
give me a trade, why, I looked, you know, 


| to the credit of my people, and tould 
her ‘No.’ * And then.’ yt 


says she, (she was a knowing woman.) ‘ hould up your 
she says, ‘what would hinder you from taking up with the sign 


head, my boy,’ 
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of your family for a trade !'—and she turned round the room door, and sure 
enough there were two lions painted, foranent each other—a fish at the bot- 
tom, and above the fish, an open glove.—‘ The fish, if it has any sense in it,’ 
says she, ‘means fishermen—and the glove, what can it mean? Sure, if there 
wasn't glovers, there’d be no gloves.’ ‘My uncle’s a glover, Ben,’ says she, 
‘and a glove’s the sign of the family ; so be a glover, like a good boy ; and be- 
lieve your mother when she tells you, that to take their sign for a business 
can’t be no disgrace—sure it’s the only trade in the world I'd wish to see you 
turn to;’ so you mind, ma’am, it’s on account of my family I’m pleased, 
not on account of the praise the ladies (God bless em) gives to ihe gloves.” 

Poor Ben! His mother, I suspect, had the sense of the family.—Perhaps 
my English readers do not know that the North of Ireland is @ trading. and con- 
sequently a prosperous, part of the country; but it is curious to observe the 
contempt with which the inhabitants of the other districts generally treat their 
commercial neighbours. How ridiculous it would appear to us, in England, to 
hear a tradesman expatiating on his connexion with the aristocracy, in any other 
way than in the way of business ! 

If this pride of family elevated the minds of its poasessors—if it led them to 
that sort of exertion which produces independence—if it made them ineapable 
of a careless or dishonest action—then perhaps | would call it a pardonable fail- 
ing—a weakness, which ought to be forgiven for its fruit’s sake. The pride of 
ancestry may deserve to be considered a noble pride, when it stimulates to exer- 
tion, and #nimates to virtue. But unhappily, in Ireland, it rises trumpet-tongued 
against every species of employment inconsistent with the memories of the 
O'Blaneys, O’Rourkes, Mac Murraghs, Mac Carthys, O’Briens, O”Tooles—nay, 
persons whe have no earthly connexion with those illustrious departed make 
unto themselves a spurious *‘ dacency,’’ as they call it, which is provoking from 
its very absurdity. 





A friend of mine had some time ago an English housemaid, and an [ish 
cook, both young women : the English girl was the very model of what an Eng- 
lish servant ought to be—neat, cheerful, orderly, clean, good-tempered, thought- 
ful, and attentive: it was pleasant to meet her on the stairs with her snowy 
duster, her broad-sweeping brush that looked as well regulated as if it had never 
disturbed a spider, her bright tin dust-pan, her fair shining hair, braided across 
her forebead to hide the curl-papers which were destined to confine her tresses 
ull the evening, ber sliding curtsey as she poised herself on one foot that you 
might pass with ease, the graceful manner in which she balanced her brush 
snd held her dust-pan, her sweet smile that seemed to say ‘* What can I do 
te please you, lady ?’’ were delightful; and yet she looked so in keeping with 
her occupation, that in nothing would her mistress have had Lucy Bramer 
altered. 

Betsey French was most amusingly different. Lucy was pretty and pettite, 
Betsey was handsome, and of Patagonian proportions; Lucy's voice was soft 
and stealing, Betsey’s tones were broad and shrill; Lucy’s hair was golden, not 
red, but golden ; Betsey’s was black as the raven’s wing; Betsey’s mirth was 
boisterous, sbe was in and out of a passion at least ten times a-day,—her atten- 
tions bordered upon freedoms, she had abundant talents, but no tact—she was a 
superior cook, yet her dinners never seemed well set upon the dishes, the joints 
were invariably put the wrong way, and the gravies, soups, and jellies over- 
flowing ;—no two servants could be more different, although they were attached 
| to each other; Lucy was as neat in her person in the morning as in the after- 
noon—but Betsey’s shoes were down at heel, her kerchief off one shoulder and 
dragged on the other, and her apron stringless, until past six, then indeed she 
made her appearance like a full-blown peony—red ribands in her cap, and a 
bright green gown, with sundry flounces gracing its concluding hem. 

I never could make out exactly how it was, but pretty Lucy Bramer—Lucy ! 
who might have sat to Miss Mitford as a pattern-servant, for ore of her in- 
imitable sketches, the modest down-eyed Lucy, had a lover—an absolute lover 
of flesh and blood—a living lover, in the person of a handsome coactiman, who 
had evidently won Lucy’s heart by a flourish of his whip, and rode post through 
it afler paying as toll the affections of his own. The wedding-day was fixed, 
Lucy was sitting at the long table, cutting and snipping a certain quantity of 
white satin riband, when Betsey, who had been polishing the outside of a tin 
kettle, (the generality of Irish servants—aye, and many English ones too, do 
not trouble themselves about the inside,) said, ‘‘ Why then, Lucy, honey, is the 
license bought yet” 

‘The what?” in her turn, enquired Lucy. 

‘The ticense, to be sure,” repeated Betsey. 

“Why, Betsey—you do not suppose Edmund is going to be such a fool as to 
throw away his money ona license? Of course we shall be married by bans— 
we have been out-asked this month !”” 





Betsey laid the bit of black leather on one side, and the bit of what she call- | 


ed ‘whitening ’ on the other side of the tin kettle, and clapping her hands 
together, *‘ to bang the dirt out of them,’’ looked steadily in Mary’s face. 

“ Didn’t you tell me that both Edmund and yourself had saved a big trifle of 
money, enough to furnish tworooms, and keep vou from eating herrings’ tails 
for many a day?” 

“Yes,” replied Lucy ; ‘‘ but what has that to do with the license ?” 

“ And a daceit girl like yerself tells me you’re not to have a license?” 

“To be sure—do you not think we shall find other employment for our 
money?” 

‘*And you mean that one wedding to last you your life?” 

“ Please God!” replied the pretty housemaid. 

** Yet you'd have no license, but be married by beggarly bans! Well, the 
| back of my hand to you, England ! afther that !—a dacent girl like Lucy Bramer 
to put up with bans! Well, afther that! Sure it’s wonderful you don’t seek 
out a couple-beggar, and get married like the heathens in the time of Nebecud- 
nazar! No license! and enough money stowed by, in the savings-bank, to 
furnish two rooms !—and to put up with bans! as if you hadn’t a taster* nora 
groat in the world! Well, thank God, I’ve a pride above that. If I was 
going to be married, every rag of clothes I have should go, or I'd be married 
dacent !”° 

** That would not be the way to be decently married,” said Lucy, quietly— 
* to have no clothes to be married in.” 

‘Oh the meanness of them English,” persisted Betsey, ‘‘ to think that even for 
onct in their lives the spirit can’t get into them !—the tame negurs! Oh, Lucy! 
and to think about furnishing! Why, in Ireland, we give all honour and glory 
to the wedding and the priest, and think as it is but to be done onct it ought tu 
be done dacent. Ob, what signifies the hardship afther, if you have showed that 
, the good drop stops with the family !” 

Lucy looked perplexed. 

‘Tf you show that it isn’t the money you care for——” persisted Betsey 
| ‘But I do care for the money,” replied the expectant bride; “I worked hard 
| for it, and [ assure you, Betsey, [ have as great desire to be ‘decent’ as you— 
| only { think our ideas of what decency is differ. Who knows whenI go in or 
| come eut of church whether I have been married by bans or licerise ; or if they 
| did, what does it signify ?” 

| ‘I'm ashamed of you, Lucy Bramer, that’s what I am!” exclaimed Betsey, 
more enraged than ever; and I tell you what, you have no regard for your 
| family.”’ 

‘*Tudeed but I have; I supported my dear mother till her death, and never 
vould have married had she lived.” 

**T know you have a good heart towards every one belonging to you,” replied 
| Betsey, moved, for tears had risen to Luey’s eyes: “but I mean you have no 
regard for the pride of your family.” 

‘“* My father was only a tailor,” replied Lucy. meekly ; ‘sol have only the 
honest name he Jeft to be proud of, and being married by license would nut sup- 
port that!” 

Betsy gave Lucy two looks of contempt, which she did did not see, for she 
| had been shaping the end of the riband into a heart; one disparaging look was 
for the tailor, another for Lucy’s mean spirit. She paused a moment, and then 
tossing her head as if it had been already crowned with the crimson ribands said, 
* Weill, Lucy, you must excuse my being bride’s maid, that’s all; for, though 





Be 


and I'll never be tail to a wedding that hasn’t gut no license 


‘Tf your honour plases,”’ said a poor woman, whose plebeian name of Oran 
kad nothing illustrious in its sound or connexion, ** my daughter wouldn’t mind 
taking sarvice in England, though she would not like to do it here, because of 
her people.” 

* Weill! if her people (Auglicé, relations) do not like her to go to service, let 
them support her; or, at all events, give her a sufficient quantity of clothes to 
shield her from the inclemency of the weather.” 

‘“Oh, your honour! sure as to the bit and the sup, me and mine could have it 
from them for ever; but where would they have clothes for all belonging to 
thea? where would they get them?” 

“Then why not send her where she could earn them? there are plenty of 
| farmers, respectable farmers, who would be pleased to take your daughter into 
their service.” 

** But, don’t you see, her people? sure they’d look down upon her—all dacent 





the likes of that; not one of their breed at sarvice ; but she has a turn that way, 
and if she was out of the country, why then nobody would know it.” 

Here was a woman—a widow with five children, living almost on charity, and 
yet indisposed to send her daughter—a nice-looking, cheerful, healthy, and I do 
believe, industrious gir!, to service, because her relations were what in Ireland 
are called ‘‘ small farmers.” This is but one instance out of twenty that caine 
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other people havn’t no fathers, nor people of their own, 1’m not so, thank God ; | 


—keeping their bits of walls over their heads, and their own cow and pig, and | 


| 






under my own observation, not six months ago, of a similar indisposition to ex- 
ertion, not from idieness, but from a dislike to what, in their opinions, would 
lower “their family pride.” The results of this failing are, as I have observed, 
sometimes of a laughable, but more frequently of a melancholy nature. I could 
not look round upon the domestic circle of some whom I both loveand respect, 
without feeling my heart sink at the gloomy prospect of griefs, troubles, and pri- 
vations which I know future years must bring to many a bright eye and many a 
blushing cheek among them. 

A family of six, eight, or ten young people, brought up in the careless and 
rude plenty of Irish hospitality, beloved by their parents, indulged, as children of 
abundance invariably are, never thinking of the future; the naturally fine capa- 
bilities of the females, cultivated to the point that is conceived necessary as 
most attractive; knowing a little of everything, but nothing well—the girls, 
kind, affectionate, good natured, to an extent never met with in an English fami- 
ly; but thoughtless, untidy, and extravagant to a degree equally unknown in this 
well-regulated country. ‘The sons, growing up—most wonderful politicians !— 
exulting either in the full-blown honours of the Orange, or elevating the cap of 
liberty, with its shamrock garland, upon the longest rifle in the land; ready to 
cut each others’ throats for the sake of party or of pride ; but not at all prepared 
to make any personal sacrifice for the good of their common country !—the most 
party-loving, but the most unpatriotic youths on earth: they fish and shoot, and 
lounge ; and (barring the politics) are the most obliging, attentive, and, generally 
speaking, well-informed fellows in the world! Yet, what are their prospects ? 
The father of the family possesses, probably a limited, certainly an embarrassed 
income, which, perhaps, living in Ireland, he can neither extricate nor increase. 
Perhaps. also, one or two of his daughters marry, the rest live at home, adding to 
their father’s embarrassment, or spend six months here, six months there, 
amongst their friends ; indulging in a species of decent beggary, which the proud 
in Ireland do not disdain. 

In England, under such circumstances, those young ladies would have de- 
pended, after a certain age, on their own resources. If their father were rich, 
and their allotted fortunes ready, they would remain together ;—but, if he was 
embarrassed '—thank God !—an English woman’s pride is in the discharge of 
ber duty !—She might feel sorry for the necessity which rendered it incumbent 
on her to procure employment for the talents with which she had hoped to en- 
liven her beloved home ; but this sorrow would only stimulate her exertions, nor 
would she lose caste by such conduct; ov the contrary, she would be the more 
respected. 


As tothe sons! Buta short dialogue between an English and an Irish gen- 
tleman will illustrate my meaning. 

“ Your eldest son, of course, will succeed to the estate; but I wonder you 
did not think of some profession for him : our properties are of the same amount, 
and we have the same number of children; but my eldest son has just entered 
the Middle Temple.” 

“* Ah ! Charles has left College, and none of the elder sons of my family have 
ever had a profession.” 

‘* What will you do with Alfred?” 

‘* Why, Alfred was intended for the Army; but at present, it is absolute mad- 
ness to think of it; so poor Alfred is obliged to wait at home for a war.” 

The English gentleman did not see the necessity of Alfred's waiting at home, 
on the chance of a disagreement among our foreign allies; but he did not care 
to say so, and inquired what was to be done with Robert. 

‘*Oh, Robert is so steady, so very steady, in fact, that we always designed him 
for the Church; he passed through College with great eclat, and now is only 
| waiting for a title to orders.” 
| ‘But, my dear friend, could not Robert take pupils !—many young gentlemen 
| in England, and some here, kam happy to observe, are able to support them- 
| selves by such praiseworthy exertions.” 

The colour mounted to the old gentleman's temples, while he replied— 
ee. Yes, but Mrs. Blake’s gonnexions are even more high than mine; Robert 
did wish to do something of the kind, but his mother—you know it is a national 
| feeling, that those of aneient family do not exactly like to enter into that species 
| of occupation which would create a coolness between them and their powerful 
| relations; and Mrs. Blake’s second cousin is Bishop of ——; when he provides 
for one or two more immediate connexions, | make no doubt he will think of 
| Robert !” 
‘**So upon the chance of the Bishop's thinking of him Master Robert was to 
| exist !” 

‘* But there is another, a singularly fine boy,” persisted the English gentleman 
—* almost a young man—what is he intended for?” 

“Oh, Edward—Edward is the youngest, and was always passionately attached 
to the sea. Mrs. Blake’s brother died an Admiral; and Edward, when a ‘tiny 
\ fellow, used to say he would be an Admiral also; but Mrs. Blake did not like 
, the idea of her pet boy roughing it amongst the midshipmen of a ship, to which 

he might have been appointed, because there were one or two youths on board, 
lads of such exceptionable character as (o descent, that she feared his making 
low connexions—the time passed on, and he is now too old, and the power of 
| the old families is decaying fast; and unless he entered the merchant service 
' (which would break his mother’s heart), [| really do not see what we shall do 
' with him ; for his heart is on the waves, he is everlastingly boating, and is be- 
| loved by the whole country.” 
And so he was, poor fellow! he was so handsome, so generous so affec- 
| tionate ; but they may mourn him now, for he is dead !—drowned !—nobody 
| knows how—in the clear sunny lake of his father’s wild and beautiful park. He 
| who might have revived the declining honours of his house—a noble, brave boy 
| —his restless and impatient spirit straggled between obedience to the pride and 
folly of his mother, and that eager longing after activity and distinction which 
| spurs our natures on to immortality. Poor Edward Blake! I never hear * the 
blood of the Blakes ”’ boasted of, without thinking of the pure rich current 
which perished in his veins ! 

It is much easier to perceive a fault than to suggest its remedy. The ex- 
| travagant pride which flourished in Ireland some forty years ago, with a 

luxuriance it would be difficult to imagine now, bas been very much shorn of its 
| full proportions ; ‘time and circumstances have destroyed it in a great degree. 

A more extended knowledge of the world in general, and the English world in 

particular, has made its way into the wilds of Kerry and the fastnesses of Con- 

namara. Many have been brought to see the absurdity of such extravagant 
| pride, and its unfitness for the present state of things ; others, whose forefathers 

possessed the land for centuries, have been swept as by a pestilence from the 
| country. I have listened for names which my mother bas said were familiar to 
' her as household words, but they were nowhere spoken ; the vld men of whom 
| 1 heard so frequently, died proudly and silently within the crumbling halls or 
\ castles of their ancestors ; their graves had been closed by grey-headed and 
humble friends, who considered service rendered to ‘** an ould ancient family” 
| as sacred and obligatory as a religious duty; and if they left children, they are 
only to be found amongst the troops, or in the forests of foreign lands. 

I noted these things, and I found how bitterly pride had cursed my native 
| country. There are other curses, dark and heavy, resting on its devoted head ; 

but surely the principle which,cramps exertion must be one of the most. dan- 
| gerous for a land united as Ireland is to another, where enterprize and energy 
| turn what it touches into geld. 
| The contrast between the two islands is almost agonizing ; yet the casual 

traveller sees little of it. The genuine hospitality of the inhabitants—the un- 

happy talent they possess for keeping up appearances—their gay and cheerful 

manners—are all calculated to mislead those who have not resided amongst 
i them. The feeling extends from the lady of the house to the slattern in the 
| kitchen—everything puts on its finery ‘ for the credit of the family.” No 
| matter how great is the extent of pecuniary embarrassment, nor how increased, 
| as long as it is to be had they will have it, careless of the ruin that must follow. 
“What will I do entirely,” said an old butler in an old family,-which has 
, now no representative, for the only heir was killed in a duel about fifteen years 
| ago, (I have heard that the quarrel originated as to the spelling of a name !) 
| ** what will ldo? Quality coming down from Dublin, and not a coat to my 
| back |” 

“I'd buy a coat out of my own wages rather than wear that,” replied the 

| footman of a neighbouring house, where the ménage was better. 

“I'd do that same if I had my wages,” replied the old man, “ but I’ve not 
seen cross or coin of them these three years.” 

“Then why don’t you ask for them, or leave?” inquired the other. 

‘“Where’s the good of my asking when I know it’s not in it,” replied the 
affectionate creature; ‘tand as to leaving! you know nothing about iti—who’d 
stand up for the credit of the family if I was to leave? I that have been with 
them so long, and my father before me. No, I’ve been thinking I'd borrow a 
coat for the time the quality stays; there’s ne’era man on the town-land would 
refuse me the loan of one for his honour’s credit.” 

But the respectful and attached feeling with which the poor Irish regarded 
their superiors is fast declining. They used to be proud, like the old butler, 
‘for his honour’s credit ;”” now they take out a patent for pride on their own ac- 
count—the pride is not deceased, but its object is changed. 

I wish, with all my heart, that I could perceive in the lower classes of the 
Irish that spirit of independence which renders our English peasants of such 
blunt stern honesty. Here, the landlord is civil to his tenant—there, the tenant 
| wsed to be servile to his landlord; and still, though he may burn his house or 

cut his throat secretly, tomark his displeasure of his conduct, yet he bears himself 
when in the presence of his superiors more with the air of a serf than a free 
| man. Despite this serf-like manner, pride rankles in the peasant’s heart and 
stirs its blood—if the passion be not exercised for his master, it will be exercised 
| against him. 
Vhen—Murphy I think was his name—the misguided man who murdered 
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Mr. Foote near New Ross, in the County Wexford, was hung, his father, an 
aged person, was present at the execution. The wretched father — at- 
tempted to deny his son’s guilt—never thought it worth denying ; the mur coe 
had established a pride and a will of his own, and Mr. Foote’s plans interferrec 
with them—the result is ut too well known. No tear dimmed the father's 
eye, nor did he, I was informed, utter a word until the body ceased to move ; 
thea turning from the spectacle he exclaimed, “To think of loosing my 
Seautiful boy for Ould Foote!’ What pride nestled in that extraordinary 
observation ! ; ; 

The union of pride and poverty is, I believe, universally acknowledged. 
The first endeavours to shield the child of its own creating, but its shadow 
is as the shadow of the poisonous upas tree: the suadow lies heavy upon my 

or country. 

The a classes, from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, will, I doubt 
not, in a few years see the absurdity of this passion ; and future generations may 
bear testimony that Irish pride differs in no respect from the proper dignity 
which calls upon uations and individuals to respect themselves. 

But how shall we take fromthe lower orders, whose names are their only 

amheritance, the feeling that they are degraded by the occupations which bring 
prosperity to England’ How teach them to feel that beggary is more disgrace- 
ful than servitade! Would a judiciously-arranged code of poor-laws effect this, 
as well as other desirable objects? Certainly, puor-laws, administered as they 
gre in England, would do more harm than good in Ireland: the legislator would 
do well to take into his consideration the great difference that exists between 
the two countries: however displeasing may be the fact, I have no hestitation 
in affirming, that, in potnt of civilization, Ireland is at this moment a century 
bekind England. In addition to its poverty, it has a host of prejudices and 
superstitions to overcome, which are continually drawing it back from improve- 
suent, and weighing it down to destruction. Its children are the children of 
impulse ; a single idea fixes itself upon their imaginations, and from that they 
act; their powers of comparison are weak, because they are seldom exercised ; 
if the laws are opposed to their prejudices, they rise in arms against them; and 
if they are framed altogether in accordance with their wishes, they will be any 
thing but a national benefit. ‘The lower orders of Irish are a difficult class of 
persons to dea] with: those who legislate for them ought to be well acquainted 
with their modes, their moods, their peculiarities, their virtues, and their vices ; 
and, above all, thoroughly informed as to their religion, as it really exists at this 
mement. I do not mean so much in theory as in practice. It is wretched to 
think of the misery to which the old and feeble among the poor are subjected ; 
theegh it draws forth the virtues of the youthful and the industrious ;—the aged 
are burdensome to their children, when in England they would find support from 
the parish: thusa day-labourer, frequently, has not only the future, but the past 
generation to support. I remember, some time ago, entering the hovel of a poor 
roan, in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny: it was, as is usual in that district, a 
most miserable dwelling; the thatch overgrown with moss and Scotch grass; 
ahere was not so much as a chair to sit oo! the noon-day meal of potatoes was 
thrown from the iron pot into a dish, which was placed upon a stool, nearly in the 
centre of the room; round this the ragged family crouched, like witches round 
x cauldron: there were five children; the father, if not bowed down by labour, 
aad the want cf proper nourishment, would have been a handsome, fine-looking 
tan, not thea more than eight or nine andtwenty. The wife had been a lovely 
girl, but she married him when seventeen, and bestowed five blessings on her 
husband in six years! At three-and-twenty the blood had curdled in her cheek, 
and her blue eyes were bleared from smoke, and often blinded by tears! Yet 
the smile was fresh and friendly on her lips—the curtsey, and the * kindly-wel- 
come” were offered—the children huddled away in acorner—and then it was 
that the e/ders of the family became visible. In addition to his five little ones, 
this poor man supported his wife's grandmotter, an old crone, arrived at octo- 
renarian dignity ; and his own father, who had been bedridden for many years— 
the “ warm corner” was bestowed on the crone, and the straw pallet of the more 
afflicted father decently covered with both rug and blanket. 

This labourer’s wages, one month with another, was tenpence a day !—ten- 
pence a day, to feed and clothe nine people! ‘The hovel which they inhabited, 
anda few perches of land, were rent-free. ‘* But for this,” said the young 
enza, “ we could not live at all! The woman cuts and sets the potatoes—the 
children are too soft (young) to put a hand tv anything—darring their mouths — 
Hut it’s God’s will to lave us together!” 

**And do you not receive some assistance towards the support of these old 
people 7” 

“Ob! the neighbours are mighty kind; but sure they'ra no better off than 
ourselves—they've their own ould people to look after, for no one breathing 
could cast away their own flesh and blood—my father and her granny used to go 
out on the shocarawn (begging), until they got a-past moving; and the quality 
was often kind to them.” 

The withered woman raised her head from the shrivelled bosom on which it 
had sunk, and there was a passing expression in her eye, lack-lustre though it 
was, that convinced me her spirit had never been of gentile mood. 

“‘Kind was it of them?” she repeated in a voice of feeble treble—* Oh, 
mighty kind tobe sure! But tell the lady that granny Wade was no beggar ; 
sire only asked a mite from such as have all now of what those she came from 
called their own, and thought their own, long ever ago—it wasn’t charity she 
asked, though she travelled far forfood! If the devil takes from God's angels 
what (vod gave them, isu’t it natural for them to try forit! And “5 

“ Whisht? granny, whisht'™ exclaimed her grand-daughter—*“ I hope you'll 
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assassination, of his unfortunate mother, an old woman who was entirely belp- | do their duty by compelling the Colonial Legislatures to fulfil their engagements, 
less. ‘The individual to whom this order was directed appeared to have had | He regretted that their former imperfect acts had been viewed with approbation, 
some touch of humanity in his composition, and he referred for instructions to Lord Stanley showed that it was the duty of the Government, with which he 
the Captain-General of the province, who, it was stated, issued his order for had the happiness to act, proceeding on the principle of conciliation, to take a 
the perpetration of this atrocious murder. The Noble Lord, after animadvert- liberal view of what had eg oar by the Colonial Legislature, and exulted in 
ing on the barbarity of this shocking act, concluded by moving for a copy of the | the favourable working of the Emancipation Bill. si : 

correspondence which took place between this country and Spain in referenceto Sir G, Grey gave no opposition to the motion. The British public having paid 
this transaction. _ the price of Negro Slavery, had a right to see how their monéy was laid out. 

Lord MELBOURNE veid that himself and every Member of bis Majesty's In consenting to the appointinent of a committee, nothing was done which ought 
Government felt as great a horror as the Noble Earl, and every other Noble | to alarm the West India interest. The negro as an apprentice, he described to 
Lord in that House, at the shocking atrocities which had bees committed in the | be much better off than he had been as a slave. ' 

Spanish warfare ; and he had no objection whatever to the production of the Mr. O'Connell considered that bis situation as an apprentice was worse than 
papers moved for by the Noble Earl, because he felt that they would convince | it had been while he remained as slave. q : 

the House that, as far as his Majesty's Government were concerned, every pos- Mr. r. Gladstone, Sir J. Rae Reid, and Mr. Borthwick, spoke in defence of 
sible exertion had been used by them to put an end to these atrocities. [Hear.] | the West India proprietors. 

The Noble Earl had stated that the effurts made by the Noble Duke to put an The motion was agreed to. 

end to the warfare in Spain had been counteracted by the conduct of the present —— 

Government, by permitting British subjects to enlist in the service of her Ma- Suirmary. 

jesty the Queen of Spain. Now he (Lord Melbourne) distinctly denied that a 

there was anything in the conduct or policy of his Majesty’s Government to}  4y;, Majesty, as Duke of Lancaster, has been pleased to confer the distinction 
warrant such ee He — a = convention — —— of ** Royal” upon the Manchester School of Medicine and Surgery. 

under the late Government had either failed or been counteracted. = : : P 
this being the case, that convention had been signally successful. In proof of - = a of OS NN ee ee ee ag 7-3 guineas 
what he stated he need only mention the fact that all the atrocities which had s Seah - Pre ca on y m and Library and 
been perpetrated were confined to Catalonia, and that the regular scene of war- a yee 

fare was not chargeable with the shocking barbarities which had been comgit- Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart, has offered to act as Recorder of the borough of 
ted inthe province of Catalonia. (Hear, hear.] The convention, therefore, Warwick gratuitously ; and the Learned Beronet’s liberal offer has been accept- 
he maintained, had not failed, but great good had resulted from it, inasmuch as ed with thanks by the Town Council. 

many lives had been spared that otherwise might have been sacrificed. (Hear, Sir Roger Greisley, Bart, retires from the representation of South Derby. 
hear.] The circumstances respecting the mother of Cabrera, referred to by tke | shire at the next general election, and it is intended to place Francis Hurt, Esq., 
Noble Earl, were, he regretted to say, too true; but the moment his Majesty’s | of Alderwasley, in nomination. 

Government received intimation of the fact, his Noble Friend wrote to the By accounts just received from Stromness we learu that Capt. C. J. Ross 
Prime Minister of her Majesty the Queen of Spain, expressing the abhorrence | had left that place for Davis’s Straits to rescue the remaining whalers which 
of our Government at the atrocious act, and demanding an immediate investiga- | remain locked upin the ice. Capt. Ross intended to proceed along the edge of 
tion into all the circumstances of the case. But this was notall. ‘I he moment | the ice to the southward, communicating with the Moravian settlement on the 
our ambassador (Mr. Villiers) at Madrid was apprised of the transaction, he ap- | coast of Labrador, in order to ascertain if he can cbtain any information relative 
plied to her Majesty’s Government demanding an inquiry, and the infliction of | to the two missing ships. His Majesty’s ship Cove, commanded by Capt. Ross, 
punishment on the party who had been guilty of so revolting an act of cruelty. left Stormness on the 24th ult. 

(Hear, hear.] The demands of his Majesty's Government had been complied | Phe Quotidienne affirms, on authentic information, that the King of Prussia 
with. An inquiry had taken place, and the guilty party had — rare is in perfect health, and has not been indisposed. 

the service. [Hear, hear.] He (Lord Melbourne) most heartily joined the ; : : ; : , 

Noble Earl is his pros Rn _ all those disgraceful atrocities ; but while b A rang | an. to] is abroad postage vy state of - Bishop of Peter- 
he assented to the motion of the Noble Earl, he begged it clearly to be under- OFONg t eakh; he is not at all ae" pee © was in the early part of the 
stood that, in doing so, he by no means lent his sanction to any eensure on the na A “ ey er . it be abte gee neonng _ — as the summer 
conduct of the Government of her Majesty the Queen of Spain, which he ac- aes side Ch ane OG BS Wil DO GO 50 FESUMS Ble UeUSl Cccepations.-— 
quitted of all share in these abominable scenes. [Cheers.} i anyeen anne ; 

Tne Duke of WELLINGTON was one of those who had invariably object- The Gazette of yesterday afternoon announces the appointment of Vice- 
ed to the discuasion of questions on the affairs of Spain, and bad in the month Admiral Sir Graham Moore, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the most Honoura- 
of August last abandoned a motion of his own on that subject, and prevailed on ble Military Order of the Bath, in the room of Adm. Sir J. Pakenham, dec. 
his Noble Friend (Lord Aberdeen) to adopt the same course in reference to a| The Gaczetée also announces the appointment of Wm. Rough, Esq, to be Chief 
motion of his of asimilar character. The peculiar circumstances in which our Justice ; John Jeremie, Esq., to be Piret Puisne Judge ; J. F. Stoddard, Esq., 
own country was placed was one of the reasons which influenced him in the | t0 be Second Puisne Judge, of the Supreme Court of the Island of Ceylon ; 
avoiding all discussions on these topics, because he had no wish to relieve his alse J. H. Plunkett, Esq., tobe Attorney-General of the Colony of New South 
Majesty’s Government from the responsibility they had undertaken, nor did he Wales. . Dis 
wish to have it believed abroad that there was on this subject any difference of | Lord Denman, who is now upon the Northern Circuit, has accepted an invi- 
opinion between either sides of the House. [Hear, hear.] These were the | tation from Lord Brougham, after he has finished our Assizes, to visit his Lord- 
main considerations which induced him to prevail on his friends to abstain from ship at Brougham Hall. Lord Brougham’s general health is improved, but it is 
any interference in the affairs of Spain, and but for the facts stated by his Noble much doubted whether it will be advisable for his Lordship to attend the House 
Friend (Lord Aberdeen) in reference to the atrocities which had been recently | Of Peers during the present Session.—Carlisle Journal. 
committed he would have persevered in the course of neutrality he had hitherto The * Progress,”’ a journal of Arras, states that a person residing at Fau- 
pursued. [Hear, hear] He fully acquitted his Majesty's Government of any | quembergue tas, after studying for thirty years, discovered the longitude at sea, 
connection with those abominable transactions, and he waa willing to believe | and formed an instrument which constantly points out and reflects the ship's 
that they entertained as great an abhorrence as any of his Noble Friends for such | course, indicating the longitude and latitude on the chart. 
monstrous atrocities. He could not, however, shut his eyes to the fact that his There have been presented to the House of Commons this year 57 petitions 
Majesty’s Government, in allowing British subjects to interfere in the affairs of | for railways, involving an estimated outlay of upwards of £28,000,000. sterling, 
Spain, had deprived themselves of an influence which might otherwise be suc- | founded on which 32 bill have been read a first time; to the petitions have been 
Sout * einen to put an end to he worse than savage ape oo aflixed names of 36,978 assents, 6,575 dissents, and 7,475 neuters. 
rear. ith respect to the case of the twenty-seven prisoners which had been ‘ ‘ i ; , Viehing a P P 
alluded to, he admitted that they were legally in possession of the Queen, not It “ stated that Sir John ey ary “4 for ahetening righ and pagers 
having hoon tnateded in the cartel of eomsantion. ment for debt is delayed until Lord rougham is sufficiently recovered to take 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY, from all that had occurred, was fully charge of it in the House of Lords, where it is to be introduced before it is sub- 

: Aegis ae ’ ea “ mitted to the Commons. In the expectation that the Bill would be introduced 
convinced of the truth of the opinion he kad before expressed respecting the be Leaieiat asie ta Gee Geteiin + id noes f 1 
illegality of the detention of the twenty-seven prisoners. ne Ce oe ae = oS erory on — a pon 

The tevin hatin * ' 4 , ais maining in prison a considerable time rather than pass through the Insolvent 

g been agreed to the subject dropped, and their Lordships Debtors’ Court 
adjourned. ’ ee a r 
— i , A tine of liquid silver has been found in Haute, Vieuna. In the same spot, 
PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. a E c ee : ; : 

In the House of Lords on Friday night, after the presentation of petitions Rayer Fag was supposed to exist; but it was not rich enough to pay for 
was concluded. _ me oe : 

Lord Glenelg moved the second reading of the bill for improving the adminis- | _ The on tax Pe —— oy of Nag ges = been - 
tion of justice in the West Indies. In doing so his Lordship entered into oa iI ers + ides be i D. bl ae “Gall: * Offi = a orn ~~ 
various statements to show the imperfections and evils attendant on the present | Brocecle. ee eee ee eee ser, ne Se 





system—a system which successive admimistrations had concurred in con: | 
demning, but which none of them were able to correct while slavery existed in 


By the Columbus. 
those colonies under the sanction of law. In describing the provisions of the War Office, April 1.—5th Regt. of Drag. Gds: Asst-Surg. C. H. Carnegy, 





excuse her, ma’am dear, she’s ould, and feeble in her head, and says things with- 
outa meaning; the pride, ma'am, is strong in her to the last; and I can’t deny 
“nat some ot ‘her people,’ as she lets on—long ever ago—were in the heart's 
vileod of the gentry, only I suppose times change, and Loch Valley——” 

“Who spakes of Loch Valley?” interrupted the crone. 

“Whisht, granny, honey, whisht! here’s a taste of beautiful tobaccy for 
you to warm your heart, and don’t be vexing yourself about what's past and 
geae. What's Loch Valley, or any other valley to us now, barring we'd 
gota day’s work in it, and ‘thank yer honor’ for that same, to the man that’s 
in i!” 

What a strange mingling of pride, poverty, and the most beautiful and truthful 
Bite! piety were beneath that wretched roof! How difficult it would be to 
legislate, kindly and wisely, for sucha group! I must not, however, dwell 
apon incidents, when I bave stories to relate, combining the grave and gay, 
wich | hope will not be uninteresting to the English, and, dare I add, wxprofita- 
4ile to the Irish reader ! 

If i have a quick perception of my country’s faults, God knows I have a warm 
‘seart towards her virtues, and the deepest sympathy with her sorrows. 

—— 


Kiwperial Parliament, 


AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 
House of Lords, March 18 
The Earl of ABERDEEN rose to call the attention of the Noble Viscount 
Opposite to a subject, for introducing which he thought he need not offer any 


apology. iso man could have looked at the contest now going on in Spain, and 
hove duly marked its progress, without being moved by the impulse of those | 
teebegs which were common to our nature, and every man was bound to bring 
the attention of the House to the matter when he believed that the character of 


he country and the honourof the King’s Government were deeply interested 


rear. | 


relation wit 


Was at present going on 


with any feeling of partisanship ; he did not rise for the purpese on that ground 
of tkaming his Majesty’s Ministers. He had nothing to do with Don Carlos ; 
he had no sympathy with his cause or party. He made no objection to the 
cen duct of bis Majesty’s Government in having recognized the legitimacy of the 

us Government, and in having established feelings of relationship with 
them. {Loud cheers ) He knew that a tre aty of alliance had been concluded 
‘with the government ; and although he was prepared to repeat what he had be- 
fore expresse 1, the strongest condemnation of the policy of the treaty, still he 
was the last man who would recommend any treaty ratified by the King, to 
which the good faith of his Majesty was pledged, should not be faithfully kept. 
Hiss reason for making this motion was because the country was specifically and 
vereaahy participating in a cause and syatem of warfare which had been dis- 
rece 1 by atrocities unheard of in any history. [Cheers ] It was remarkable, 
rom the very commencement of the contest, that it had been carried on under 
umstances of peculiar atrocity, and things had go 
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‘ \ n atterapt had been made, and most bumane ly, by his friend the Noble 
(vy ellington) to arrest the progress of those excesses, by establishing a 
ilar exchange of prisoners. That attempt met 

‘re was that convention now! It was 

id whoily unacted upon. He would not tro ble and distress their 

iy recitatof the various excesses t] had 


with the highest success. 


that 

t year , but they had gone on increasing | 

the acme of atrocity. He would 
recently seen detailed in the p 


been committed 


ily allude to an event 


3 He referred toa re- 


+ er of an unfortunate woman, other of a partisan of one 
4 t T as > } Q a 1 . 
It appeared that a partisan of Don Carlos, named Cabrera 
: } F 
' * Various excesses. What they w : did not exactly know 


t led ar | " 
alec among those with which he had been furnished. but he 
were bad enough. The commandant of th province, not 


us person lato his power, ordered the execution, or rather the 


It was not his intention to enter into any detail of the conduct and | 
policy of his Majesty's Government in the course they had pursued from their | 

vith the Spanish government, and their connexien with the contest that | 
He did not enter into the discussion of the question | 


i¢ on in this way for some | 


trodden under foot, scattered to | 


at last they appeared } 


bill, he said, ‘* In the first place, it was proposed that there should be two dis- M ate peg or sees ¥ tong ey Pada aN — br i 
tricts only of all the West India islands; that for each district two judges | Wi “ ‘ ie - om te , an adhe lose —16th Reet my t. D a “e 
should be appointed ; that they should go circuits at stated periods to the islands } of IP. Hi a ms 4 i” ine he sue hy Wood whe = : Pg H Ws. 
forming the two districts, but one of the judges in each circuit should be called | L + te - “4 f “f° hs ¢ H Lc “ bend Gi : ," b C { 
‘Chief Justice,’ and the other ‘Senior Puisne Judge,’ that in each island a | no we L of a9 tat ast a. i R H Pe ww Be, ak °y ” , 
* Junior Puisne Judge’ should be appointed, and should be required to reside con- a oy jie ronati ‘ the 17th Rest 911 Ft 7 Ma HF ne fi P- 4 < 
stantly there ; that when the circuit judges went into eachisland the junior puisne | tf, sate b Mar ed Se seal le re op ae iif ~10 h F rg a 
judge should assist them by forming one composing the court; and finally, that | a een Ve Se eer eee Oe see ere Oe ae Sl 
“ey i % rrant, Gent. to be Ens, without pur. v. Wynyard, prom. in the 17th Regt.— 
when the two judges departed the junior puisne judge should be requested to act sSeh He.: Mai. i. Croher, to be 12.-Cal. without ner., cnt. G. L. Remmer, @ 
ina similar manner as a judge did at chambers in this country; and also it was be Mai ze "Croke ; ‘Lt T H Ba | * te ie te - R — ay > I ~ 
probable that he might be called upon to preside at the quarter sessions.” This arene Ae 7 ah = J ' i ny a ne ooh R ee Ak Di ” oe wie 
was the way in which the Bill proposed to proceed. Other improvements were wetness = mo * ; Mr cong Ng = ~y vdogg, re. icheoe, from 
ie ; , he 31st Regt.; Lt. E. Dalgety, from the 20th Regt.; Lt. F. A. Wetherall, from 
cal‘ed fur which would be left to the local legislatures whose concurrence was : or Re ¥ Lt. F. F. Mathews. f the 2d West India Reet: Lt. E. M 
to be expected under the altered circumstances of the times. His Lordship = tag sg y Rest zm E *. J FitaH 4 -" D ‘Te ber op "Ee et well, 
stated in the course of his speech that the Bill had been prepared by the former | T < " raieg : “9 ; 7 WB K ie ‘To t Li ; reagent — ‘ Ens. S. 
administration, and that he could claim no other merit than that of bringing it | Philip a 7 rn Re, Pe D hag B Ww W — i ee a “rr sy oh 
forward at the earliest moment at which it was practicable, and of concurring, | ‘Baylis yoy — * EF , inend. Fh agg eh "aia aed a 
as > ( ‘ ordi F te “ft “nts : 8. 4OS.: NS. Es. : a Bas, . p. 3 Ss 
The Ea of Ripon Peete “his cane on at the course pursued by his | [dia Regt, v. De Tessier, prom.; H. W. P. Welman, Gent. v. Stawell.—20th 
' ‘ yg : pursued ©Y 18 | Ft: F. Raikes, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Ie Couteur, prom. in the 31st 
= friend, and concurred in the sentiments he had expressed. Reat ‘ 31st FL: aos P. Le Gouteus. am the O06 fen Aa be p without 
The bill was th . secon: 5 vegt.—dls Ens. P. L . 2 gt., > Lt., 
inteetuaee tes tn ae cs presented a great number of petitions pur. v. Dickson, app. 10 the 17th Regt —39th Pr: Ens. W, Munro, to be Lt. 
rom some of t! Agree , tua i toh ah igh eae ated | by pur. v. Hassard, who rets.; H. Newcomen, Gent. to he Ens. by pur. v. 
from some of the most crowded parts of the City against the carrying railways | \? P . ip “phd Ww hg 
into those parts, called upon the house to interfere for the protection of property. Munro.—44th Ft . Ens. A. Hogs, to be Lt., without wean V ethere I op 
The Fae ; : , 2 Oak ‘ he 17th Regt.; Ens. W. McMahon, from the 81st Regt. tobe Ens. v Hogg.— 
Ihe projected railroads contemplated the destruction of 5,935 houses and - . “hd ; . eat, 92 : E y, Phil 
j tenements, and the turning out of 30,000 householders, who never could get 54th Et.: Ens. +. neneponanem the cA of the 92d Regt. to be Eins. ¥. i 
; adequate compensation. After stating that the contemplated projects involved | SPP to the 17th Regt.—S8th Pe: Lt. : Fisher, from the tye bo ? tt : 
the enormous sum of £33,500,000 the Hon. Member concluded with the following pt Watson, ep the ¢ eylon Regt.— 68th Pt: Asst.-Surg C. one — 16 
| emphatic appeal—* The public naturally thought that this too much resemb! «! hag Regt ae Ava — v. Cornegy, app. to the Ete Dragoon oe om 
| the too memorable year 1825. Every one connected with the City knew there 69th Fi: Lt. W illiain Johnson, from the b. p. of the 46th Regt. eK we Tha 
| Were many persons who had no connection with business now selling annuities Wilson, app to the 73 Regt — 70th Pt. Acst.-Sorg. John Foster, M.0., cow 
ind other means of livelihoud, for the purpose of embarking their all in the the “se Drag. cot Sah 5 ¥. Sea, O00. 00 See See Ee te a ; 
speculations. Considering these things, he thought that house would only be | Ft: It. T nomes Dutton ‘7 be Paymaster, - Adams, al sah gry - 
doing its duty in looking narrowly to see whether these projects were wanted or paige — 73d Ft: Lt. W.C. B. W ilson, vg: the 69th Regiment, TL “ - 
not. Inthe time of a great convulsion, in the time of pressure and distress, E. H Finney, wae Fete. upon h. p. of the 46th Regt.—78th he Re oe 
| they might have to blame themselves for the waste of capital, and for countenan- | —ehary pay one —. ve ae - pie ca iggy Bosc og oe rod 
| cing misdirected energy.” | oS: SATlBGE UE. SESWO, Gone» ve ENS. : i Fore ’ - 
| Aftersome remarks from Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hawes, and Dr. Lushing- aa ee ade a Bee aie ee a hoor, 
| ton, to a similar effect, the petitions, were ordered to lie on the table. )v. 3 iS, app. te ‘ "Bt.——« 2s ¢ pe ages eos Ys 
| The second reading of he Dublin Steam Navigation Bill was opposed ; but from et b. 4 ——. to be Capt awe Alexander Bourke, ee ore a ic pow 
it was Carried on a division of 153 ayes, 69 noes. | Lt. Robert Belton, from the h. p. of the 10th Regt. to be Lat »v. Mathews, app. 
| Lord Howick, in a committee of supply, then brought forward the army es- | '° be 17th Regt.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.: Lt. Albert Watson, from the 58th Regt. 
j timates. ‘They are similar to those of last year | to be Lt., v. Lisle, app. to the 97th Regt —Memoraudum—1 he promotion of 
Mr Hume moved a reduction of 5,000, as there had been an increase to that | Asst.-Surg Poste é irom the 5th Drag Gds. to be arg. in the 7ist Regt. - 
extent in the navy. | stated inthe Gazette of the 18th ult., bas not taken place. 
| It was, however. negatived on a division; their being 136 for the original | By the George Washingion. 
grant, and 43 for the reduction | The question on which the fate of the new French Ministry hung, was decided 
On the proposition that £3,085,280 be granted for the pay. in favour of M. Thiers, on the 22d by a large majority of the Chamber of Depu- 
Sir M. Molesworth moved a reduction, proposing that the Foot Guards be | Wes. ‘The Liverpool Albion says, it was resolved to accept the compromise 
subjected to the like arrangements with the infantry of the line. He deemed | ofiered by the Government, namely, to postpone the reduction of the five per 
the practice most objectionable and unnecessarily expensive ; and he, therefore, | cents to the next sessions, and then to lower the rate of interest, not to 4 but 
proposed a reduction of the amount occasioned by their extra pay, £9,000. | 4 1-2 per cent. It is said, that Thiers considers this vote as decisive of the 
; _ Lord Howick said that the service was severe, and that there were not all the | stability of his administration. There has been a good deal of speculation in 


| 
j 








| advantages which some imagined ; and he therefore trusted that the reduction | Paris on the probability of an active intervention by the French government 

would not be sanctioned to put down the Carlist insurrection in Navarre and Biscay; but it appears to 
After a guod deal of discussion, the original resolution was adopted by a | be the general opinion, that the King will not sanction any such proposition. 

| majority of 171 ; the numbers on a division being 217 to 46 The news from Spain is of an undecisive character, but on the whole its 

£153,000 was voted for the | complexion is rather more favourable. Gen McDougal and Col Wy! le, wh A 

y Lord Morpeth obtained leave to bri z in a bill to establish a police force in} were commissioned by Gen. Evans to represent to Mendizabel the sufferings of 

Dublin on the same plan as that in England | the British auxiliaries from the want of pay and necessaries, were received m yst 

In the House of Commons on the 23d, Mr. F. Buxton, moved for a commit- | cordially by the Spanish Minister, and have returned to hea l-quarters, laden, 

tee fo Inquire into the working of e apprenticeship system in the colonies, the | not with money or clothing for the troops, but with promises that every cause ot 

condition of the apprentices, and the laws and regulations respecting thein. i 


general Staff. 


He } complaint shall be removed as speedily as possible. T'bere have been some dis- 
| charged the Assembly of Jamaica with having failed to endeavour to give effect | turbances in Valencia, caused, it is supposed, by the ultra liberals ; and in Sala 
to the law for ab lishing slavery, and r joiced that Governwent were pre pared to | tmanca, by the expulsion froin the university of the friars ; but in neither piace 
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1836. Che Alvoion. 


—E=E SCS . ‘ ” 
i this | commanding General, who re ted to Col. Fannin that he k he f 
its alarming, or of long duration. The new Cortes has before thi , , presen Col. Fannin that he knew the force 
pres rect in Madrid. Of the 66 members who voted with Mendizabel in | opposed to him—that he was entrenched in an open prairie without water, that 
yee eae on the question which led to the dissolution of the late Cortes, 47 | he was surrounded, and that his men must perish, that he wished to show him 
pee a re-elected ; of the minority of 71 who voted against the minister, quarter, «&c. A capitulation was made with the usual forms of warfare ; Col. 
— one has secured a seat in the new Chamber. This seems to prove that Fannin was to lay down his arms and march back to Goliad, where they were 
M. Y athel's popularity has not deserted him. Cabrera is reported to have | to remain six or eight days as prisoners of war, to be shipped to New Orleans 
; “ee death eighteen ladies ef the Royalist party, in revenge for the murder of from Copano. They surrendered on these conditions; on the 9th day after 
0 mother sand arrival at Goliad, they were assured that a vessel was to receive them at 
_ . : ; : Opano, to embark for New Orleans, and Col. F. marched out in file, the Mex- 
i the Queen’s husband) was in London with his | | ; ( " le, 
he a > — “ gaieties and prides had These princes | !©4"s each side of him. They were marched down about five miles, and the 
wees oe the Duchess of Kent order was given to fire upon them. At the first fire nearly every man fell—a 
no NN PF B “i ve Hadden of Texas and three others succeeded in reaching some bushes 
rom Be ger. ; ' 7 . 
The opposition papers say, that the Conservatives will certainly divide upon peer oh rire ge Pine pag sem by ge a ee 
the third reading of the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill; og fens oye po morning he pea ni saiies 7 ies in g ight ; e 
, either to reject the bill at once, or to enable the Lords to deal with B F pe. : ; 
- os a po oP lonishi 3 are resolved to do if it reach theit house. An | don Levant we also have information that the Indians on the Mexican 
ite sear ve celeste P: a Ae i the Commons by Lord F. Egertun, routier have risen in great force; that one American had been killed, and all 
amenmden %, r Ls ’ P sod reading in the Upper House, says the was terror and confusion in the country. Gen Gaines had advanced to the Sa- 
will be made and carried on the sec bine with about 700 men, and was collecting all the force of the country to at- 
ye rumoured in the political circles, and we believe speen — a stop the advance of the Indians. Report estimated them at 10,000 
at L F ; d Glenelg are about to retire from office. is a ; 
— ‘hat pat Weak cat aaa nd the Foreign Office, and either Lord own subjoined document has just been issued by the Commander-in-Chief of 
- - : ; : exian army :— 
William Bentinck or Mr. E. Ellice to the Colonial Department. It were y - 
peomabals at present to enter into the explanations currently given as to = “To the people of wear Quarters, West of Brasos, March 31st, 1836. 
i able consequences 0 : . : 
= of these changes, or to animadvert upon the probable q bhp eaeelapdbias a abesteiad te Cai Wien leet ws eed Wied t 
them. P shall wait for some supplies and reinforcements. My intention never has been 
t reliance (says an evening paper) can be placed upon Lord Mel- : ‘ 
vena nea ‘ the phase i ie clause tn the Irish Church Bill is to be given a. pro Brasos, and the false reports spread are by men who have basely 
up absolutely, and without qualification or equivalent.” The following are the . yoy the y id - Texas. x , mi 2 
circumstances under which the Premier has given this his assurance. A gentle- set men from the east press on to the army and Cross over at ‘rroces. 
man whom the administration has lately selected for a high appointment, upon The will unite with the present force, we can defeat and capture the enemy. 
the principle, we suppose, that it is not prudent to be always in the wrong, | | o army of the enemy has been represented at 10 to 30,000 men, when, hae 
wrote to Lord Melbourne to say that can¢our and justice required of him to Col Vv, never has exceeded 3 or 4000 in Texas ; and the force oy Fen * 
declare at once, that if minisiers conferred a favour on him in the expectation ol. Fanain was only 1500, and he had only 320 men. They a im ot e 
that he would support “the appropriation clause,” either in principle or in form, | Prainle, where he had no water and where they surrounded him. ‘Their cava ry 
he must disappoint them, as he could never bring himself to approve of such a are not numeruus as stated ; and their infantry are men pressed into service anc 
measure. Lord Melbourne’s reply assured the writer that he need be under convicts taken from prisons. ‘Their army is encumbered with women and chil- 
no concern upon the subject, as ministers had given up all intention of pressing owe — a ps * the East come to our aid, and — « eect oe Nar 
the clause, either in form or in principle, or proposing any equivalent provision. ps id the U. rig is landing on our oes’. n. —cteingg Sonn 
Thus the matter stands. Lord Melbourne's promise is, however, but frail se- | © os a ae poe a rye: vessel, with 220 barrels flour, egs 
curity in such a case; and therefore we advise the friends of the church not to a anc ™ er a ies for the army. “ an iat tenance 
relax in their vigilance, or in their zeal; for if the sacriligious project be now My spies report this morning that the observations made by them . night, 
given up, or be even given up hereafter, they may be weil assured that it will could discover re oom bed the enemy for ten miles beyond Bayou St. Bernard, 
not be given up of good will, but surrendered to that vigilance and that zeal. 35 miles beyond San Felipe. . 
ee Ti ’s Palace, March 16, 1836.—The K os thin den Meneed is The citizens of San Felipe, when they heard it rumoured that the enemy 
St, Jemas's Seinen, Mates TH, 181 Ary - Flew, ae Br na y PR ids had crossed Colorado, immediately set fire to their own houses and reduced the 
confer the honour of Knighthood epee the Hon. lontuse roug aon oyne “ place to ashes. Let the people not be any longer in dread of danger, if the men 
Pellew, Captain in the Royal Navy, Companion of the Most Hon. Military Order | win) only turn out like men. SAM. HOUSTON, Commander-in-Chief. 
of the Bath, and Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic “PS. My apies have just returned, and report the enemy within a few miles 
— — of San Felipe, 800 or 1000 men only, and only 30 cavalry. We will whip 
St. James's Palace, March 14.—The King has been pleased, on the nomina- | them soon. S\M. HOUSTON. 
tion of Lord Foley, to appoint Alfred Bunn, Esq., one of his Majesty’s Hon. “4 o'clock, March 31.” 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, vice George Bague. 


War Office, March 18.—5th Regt. Drag. Gds.: Surg. J. Barlow, M. D., 
from the 3d Lgt. Drags, to be Surg., v. Logan, dec.—3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags. : 


Surg. J. Henderson, from the 48th Regt., to be Surg., u. Barlow, appointed to | your departure, is confirmed. ‘They encamped at the Sabine night before last. 
the 5th Drag. Gds.—12th Regt. of Lgt. Drags : Surg. Winterseale, from the 


They have been pilotted by the Caddoes. Their combined force is formidable 
7ist Regt., to be Sarg., v. Kenney, app. to the Staff.—1st Regt. of Ft.: Lt. H. |] —we cannot ascertain the exact number. You know our condition—comment 
A. Kerr to be Capt., by pur. v. Coote, who rets.; Ens. H. R. Marindin to be | is useless. Many women and children must fall victims to the merciless ene- 
Lieut. by pur., v. Kerr; ‘T. J. Parker, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Marindin. | my. We all leave here to-day with the view of concentrating at Antogae or 
—7th Do: Ens. J. Mansfield, from the 92d Regt., to be Lieut., by pur., v. Vere- | St. Augustine. (Signed) R.A. IRVIN, Acting Com. of this Municipality.” 
ker, whe rets.—9th Do : D Perie, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Brooke, prom. “ We are satisfied that the above information is correct, and that the move- 
inthe 232 Regt.—12th Do: Ens. J. M. Perceval, to be Lieut., by pur., Vv. | ment intended is advisable. (Signed) E. Thorne, H. Raguet, I. Roberts, C. 
Lechmere, who rets. ; > dem Phillips, Gent., to be Ens, by pur., v. Perce- H. Simms, D. A. Hoffman. (Counter-Bigned) A. Hotebkies.” 
val.—18th Do: Ens. Hon. H. C. Stratford to be Lieut., by pur.. v. Terry, who 
rets.; Hon. C. Hare to be Ens, by pur. v. Stratford.—23d Do: Ens. A B 
Brooke, from the 9th Regt., to be 2d Lt., by pur., v. Butler, prom. in the 55th 
Regt.—33d Do: Ens. W. Ironside to be Lt., by pur., v. Whitfield, who rets. ; 
Ei. Peel, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Ironside.—48th Do: Staff-Asst.-Surg. 
bE. M‘Iver, to be Surg., v. Henderson, app. to the 3d Lgt. Drags. —55th Do: 2d 
Lt. H. T. Butler, from the 23d Regt., to be Lt., by pur., v. Denhame, who rets. 
—62d Do: Ensign James M‘Carthy, from the h.p. of the 96th Regiment, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Frederick Edward Scobell, promoted ; ‘Thomas 
Edmund Mulock, Gent., to be Ens., by purchase, vice Scott, who retires. 
—7ist Do: Lt. Edw. Foy to be Capt. by pur., v. Hunter, who rets.; Ens. R. 
T. W. L. Brickenden to be Lt., by pur. v. Foy: Ens. C. Ready to be Lt. by 
pur., v. Seymour, who rets.; Barry Blennerhasset, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Brickenden; Wm. Fairholme, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Ready; Asst.- 
Surg. John Foster, M.D., from the 5th Drag. Gds. to be Surg., v. Winterseale, 
app. to the 12th Lgt. Drags —92d Do: Jas. C. Gordon, Gent., to be Ens , by 
pur., v. Mansfield, prom. in the 7th Regt.—Memorandum—The removal of | ble speed to the Sabine. Gen. Mason reached here express last evening—and 
Surgeon Hamilton from the 54th Regt. to the 12th Lgt. Drags., and the prom. | Gen. Gaines with just promptttude has ordered 8 or 10 Companies from this 
of Staff-Asst.-Surg. M‘lver to be Surg. in the 54th Regt., as stated in the Ga- | Garrison to be on the line of march by 3 o'clock P. M. and to reach the Sabine 
zette of the 12th ult., have not taken place. as carly as possible. He will take the command and thus add another laure! to 

Whitehall, March 16.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Lloyd 
Fletcher, clerk, of Pengwern, in the count y of Carmarvon, and A.B. of Curist- | The bugle once sounded, and the line of march once commenced, it will not 
church, in the University of Cambridge, his Royal license and authority that he | cease, I hope, till Mexico has fallen, or Texas is free. 
and his issue may, in compliance with a clause contained in the last will and “ Rouse up the friends of ‘Texas with all possible haste and urge the Florida 
testament of his maternal uncle, Maurice Wynne, of Bangor, in the county of | volunteers on their return to take vessels and steamers, and erabark for the 
Flint, clerk, Doctor of Laws, deceased, henceforth take and use the surname, | Trinity and reach Robinson Crossing, as soon as possible, and protect the suffer- 
and bear the arms, of Wynne only. ing inhabitants in that quarter—cut off the retreat of the Mexicans, and restore 

Downing-street, March 24.—The King has been pleased to appoint Edward y 
Deas Thompson, Esq , to be Secretary and Registrar of the Records of the | the Brasos—I shall continue on to-day till [ reach my friend Quitman—dead or 
Colony of New South Wales. | alive. God grant he may be safe, and preserved for the future good of his coun- 








“* Nacogdoches, April 12th, 1836. 
“To Gen T. T. Mason, Fort Jessup. 


“Dear Sir—We hasten to inform you that the information received before 


Letter to the Editor. 
“Fort Jessup, April 14th, 1836. 

“Dear Sir—Nacogdoches has been abandoned, and by this hour, probably is 
in ruins ; a detachment of the Mexican army, has by an extraordinary move- 
ment been united with the Indians of the North, whom it is reported are 1500 
strong, and unless timely succour is obtained the country will be over-run, and 
the depredations and horrors which were so lately enacted in Florida will now 
be renewed on the western border of our happy land, hundreds of families are 
rapidly fleeing from the ruthless savages, who are hastening down upon them, 
and all is confusion between here and St. Augustine. Gov. Quitman, the noble 
and brave Quitman, who merely went to explore the country, and lay out the 
promised land, bas heedlessly found himself and his handful of devoted adhe- 


other, and he is now rallying the scattered inhabitants, and forming a rear guard, 


Downing-street, March 25.—The King has been pleased to appoint William | try aud Texas. In great haste yours truly, F. B. 8.” 
M’Pherson, Esq. to be Clerk of the Legislative and Executive Councils of the —— 
Colony of New South Wales. 





1 , ba ; AFFRAY AT THE WASHINGTON HOTEL. 
War Office, March 25.—2d Life Gds.; v. Lord Deerhurst, who rets. ; Cor. From the Ti Wednesd 

and Sub-Lieut. R. Blane to be Lieut., by pur., v. Roche.—7th Drag. Gus. ; | oe new of Wee ~_ A : 

Capt: F. D Daly to be Maj., by pur., v. Byne, who rets ; Lieut. J. Harrison to | An affray occurred on Monday evening at the W ashington Hotel, which from 
be Capt., by pur, v. Daly; Cor. W. Persse to be Lieut., by pur., v. Harrison ; | the nature of the events and the character of the parties, excites very deep and 
Cor. H. W. Knight to be Lieut., by pur, v. Persse, whose prom., as dated Dec. general interest. It would be well if the affair could be buried in oblivion, but 
29, 1835, h&s not taken place; G. Cornwall, Gent. to te Cor. by pur., v 
Koight.—11th Let. Grags.; Lieut. Col. J.T. Lord Budenell, from the half-pay 
Unatt., to be Lieut Col., v. 
Ist Regt. of Ft. ; 
rets. : 


be followed by others, who, unable to obtain accurate information, may give 
M. Childers, who excs., receiving the difference.— 


N. Craig. Gent. to be Ens, by pur., v. Sanderson; Surg. J. Farndon, from | €¥e" reluctant one might otherwise be to publish such an affair. The following 
the Hibernian Mil. School. to be Surg, v. Finnie, who excs.—12th Ft.. Lieut | 8 prepared from the accounts given almost unanimously shortly afterwards by 
H. A. Ouvry, to the 99th Regt., to be Lieut., v. Dent., who excs.—2lst Ft. ; | the very large number of gentlemen who were present, and from other accurate 
Lieut. A Mackenzie to be Captain, without pur., v. Daniell, dec.; Lieut, | S°Utes of information. ; : 

C. Lonsdale to be Captain, without purchase, vice Williams, appointed to} For reasons sufliciently obvious, the narration can include no events previous 
the 24th Regiment ; Second Lieutenant J. R. Stuart, to be first Lieutenant, | those of Saturday last. The parties had been in controversy some time, and 
v. Mackenzie; B. C. Crookshanks, Gent. to be Second Lieut, vice Stuart.— | 0" that day, Mr. ‘I. accompanied by Mr. S. called to demand of Mr. M. if he 
28th Foot: Maj. S. J. Cotton, from the 41st Regt. to be Maj. v. Brown, who | WF responsible for a certain circular just put forth. Mr. M. declined to 
exchs.—35th Foot: Lt. T. Faris to be Adj. v. Blood, who res. the Adjcy. only. | @8Wer: Mr. T. said that he should then hold hun to be the person, and there- 
—39ih Foot: H. Gray, Gent. to be Ens without por. v. Morris, dec.—4lst fore pronounced him a scoundrel. Mr M. refused to notice any insult from 
Foot: Maj. G. Browne from the 28th Regt. to be Maj. v. Cotton, who exchs ; Mr. T. alleging that Mr. T. was a disgraced man. During the afternoon he 
Lt. W. Barnes to be Capt. without pur. v. Ellis, dec; Ens. A. Crie Meik to be informed Mr. S. that he would notice any thing from him, if he (Mr. S.) chose 


Lt. v. Barnes; J. Eman, Gent. to be Ens. v. Meik.—52d Foot. A. Skene, M. | % take Mr. T.’s place. Mr. S. replied that after the events of that morning | 


D. to be Asst.-Surg. —62d Foot: G. Mackay, Gent. to be Ens. by par. v. Me- | he could hold no communication with Mr. M. and so ended the campaign of the 
Carthy, who rets.—99th Foot: Lt. A. Dent from the 12th Regt. to be Lieut. v. | 44: 

Ouvry, who exchs.—Royal Hibernian School: Surg. W. Finnie from the Roy- On Sunday oer Mr. H.a friend of Mr. M., referring to this reply, pro- 
al Regt to be Surg. v. Farnden, who exchs.—Commissariat: Deputy Asst.- nounced, in the public room of the Washington Hotel, Mr. S. to be a coward, 
Commissary-Gen. A. Fraser to be Asst.-Commissary-Gen Sine. and requested that Mr. T. might be told that he had done so. 


rents, hemmed in by the Mexicans on one side and the cursed Indians on the 


the crown of glory which he has so recently and justly earned in the East. | 


that is impossible; one newspaper has already published it, and will doubtless | 


gerbled or incorrect statements. It is but just therefore to all concerned that | 
Ens. A. C. Sanderson to be Lieut., by pur., v. Vallance, Who those who have the means should lay the tacts truly before the community, how- 
rns. A. C. Sanders , v., ¥. lance, 


15 


bene taken from Mr. H. and the parties soon separated, and retired for surgical 
aid. 

Neither of the wounds are understood to be serious, or at all dangerous, ami 
the parties have withdrawn from town. 
We make no comments, and give no opinions, upon the" facts; we merely 
give an accurate statement of them, and leave them to speak for themselves. 

From the Times of ve tame 

A misprint in our account of the affray yesterday, though of little importance 
may still be worth correcting. When Mr. H. denounced Mr. 8. on Sanday- 
evening, he requested that Mr. S. might be told of it, and not that Mr. T. mighs 
be told, as we were made to say by the error of the types. 

There was one other error in our account, and that was as to the fime when Mr. 
H. was wounded. It was not after Mr. T. was struck with the dirk in the front 


room, but previous to that, and immediately after the pistol shots were fired at 
him in the reading room. 








Married.—At Barrie, U.C. on the I Ith inst. by the Rev. A. Elliot, F. B. Pielde, 


Esgq., of the British Commissariat, to Mary Ann, only daughter of Deputy-Asst. 
Commissary-Genl. Wickens. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7} a 7} per ceni. prem, 


ENS ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 7. 1836 








By the arrival of the George Washington, from Liverpool, we have London 
files to the 27th March. ‘The British schoner Racer, Capt. Toogood, has also 
arrived, having sailed from Falmouth on the 5th April. She belongs, it is said, 
to the Rothschilds, and is supposed—upon what authority we know not—to 
have been sent on a mission from those princely money dealers. 

The intelligence from England is interesting, bat not important. The Par- 
liamentary business is proceeding with activity, and the session bids fair tobe a 
profitable one to the public. The Ecclesiastical Bills (English and Irish) are in 
due progress, and it is hoped that by the firmness of the House of Lords and 
the concessions of the Ministry, that they will ultimately pass in a shape that 
will not alarm the real friends of the country. Lord Melbourne, it is again said, 
has signified his willingness to give up the appropriation clause in the Irish Bill 
It is only by such mutual concessions that really valuable measures can be ac- 
complished, and the safety of the state and good of the country effec- 
tually secured. We must again repeat our conviction that the present Mi- 
nistry will go through the session without shipwreck. The report that Lord 
Durham will return from St. Petersburgh, and be appointed to the Foreign Office 
is rumour only, but the rumour may rest on some foundation. The event is 
certainly not improbable. Lord Palmerston assuredly dves not exercise the in- 
fluence at Foreign Courts that is requisite for a British Minister, and Lord 
Glenelg complains of being over-worked at the Colonial Office. 

The occupation of Cracow by the Austrian troops has been again discussed in 
the House of Commons, at the instance of Sir Stratford Canning, but without 
any marked result. The following are the observations of Lord Palmerston, 
and from which the nature of the case can be pretty clearly seen. The Cracow 
Poles have no doubt given refuge to their countrymen of Russian and Prussian 
Poland who have been obliged to flee for political offences, a system which the 
northern potentates had determined to break up, and therefore took the most 
summary mode of doing so, without taking counsel of his Lordship. 

Lord Palmerston admitted the importance of the subject, and the interest 
naturalty attaching to it; but as yet the Government had received no official 
intimation from the three powers of the course they bad adopted, nor why they 
had pursued it. ‘They had learned the fact from’ one of their own ministers, and 
from public sources of intelligence. Not knowing what groands those powers had 
to urge for their proceedings, he could not express an opinion. He observed—* It 

was quite true that the treaty of Vienna stipulated that on no pretence whatever 
were foreign troops to enter Cracow ; but it was also true that the same treaty 
stipulated that the people of Cracow should not harbour amy offenders against 
the peace of those states, but should give them up to the powers whose sub- 
jects they were. And it was upon that stipulation of the treaty thatthe resi- 
dents of the three great powers at Cracow demanded the expulsion of refugees.” 
His lorship added that he was anxivusly waiting to learn from these powers the 
reasons for their proceedings ; in the mean time the government would direct 


every attention to the subject, and take care that the honour of England wads 
in no way compromised. 


Se SS 























The more important news from Texas, our readers will find in this day’s pa- 


. : ; ; er. It confirms our opini 
to protect the unfortunate women and cliildren, who are hurrying with all possi- | P —— before stated, that the a—~«— accounts were 
| much exaggerated. Gen Houston is in force on the west side of the Brassos, 


where he intends to maintain his position. He has yet Galveston Bay to fall 


back upon, where he will find all his resources, and a ready communication by 
sea open with the United States. Col. Almonte has advanced from Bexar, by 
the upper road, to Nacogdoches, taking with him all the Camanche Indians he 
could muster. The alarm in that quarter is also overrated by the timid, who 
have fled. Inthe mean time, reinforcements are pouring in from all parts of 
the Western States, and so long as the communication with Galveston Bay can 
be kept open with New Orleans, Mobile, &c., Texas cannot be conquered. The 


14 , ; ” . Py 
: ; : ; : immense value of this Bay to ) 
Gen. Houston, who is now fighting his way, I hope to victory, on the banks of | y to the Texians can be seen by a moment's reference 


| tothe map. We repeat the opinion, that the people of Texas will ultimately 
prevail. 





On the last page will be found the speech of Sir Francis Head to the Upper 
Canada Legislature. It is admirable, and speaks for itself in every particular 
We will not weaken its effect by one word of our own, but simply remark, that 

| if the loyal people of Canada do not rally round that man, and support him, at 


' ° * : ” 
| all hazards, they are traitors to their King, and unworthy of the naine of Eng- 
| lishmen. 





We have inserted elsewhere an account of a recent unpleasant transaction 
| at the Washingion Hotel, arising out of a hostile journey to Montreal, by two 
gentlemen of this city. The respective friends, it will be seen, have been in- 
| volved in the dispute, and which has led to the occurrence now related. We 
| have confined ourselves to the circumstances of the affray merely, as the cause 
which led to it is well known to many of our readers in Canada. The public 
mind, moreover, which is much excited in New York, is divided as to the 
merits of the case, and a right judgment cannot be arrived at without perusing 
| a long correspondence and two or three statements and counter-statements, 
| which we suppose will be given to the public by one or other of the parties. 
| Until these appear, it would be njudicious to make farther comment. The 
| parties concerned are well known, are of creat respectability, and all reside in 
New York. 
Miss Phillips and Mr. Wallack are playing at the Park, and more powerful 
dramatic attraction can scarcely be produced at the present time in this coum 
try. Mr. John Reeve is also playing an engagement there. 








*,* We thank C. C. for his communication, and will insert it next week. 


—_— 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 59th, 72d, and 83d On Monday evening Mr. S. accompanied by Mr. T., and both unarmed, ~eal POSTSCRIPT! 
Regiments to bear on their colours and appointments, in addition to any other | ©¢Pt that Mr. S. carried his usnal walking stick which had a light sword within | The arrival of the Liverpool packet ship Columbus, has placed us in posses- 
badges or devices heretofore granted to them, the words ‘ Cape of Good Hope,’ it, went to the Washington Hotel. Mr. H. coming in soon- after, Mr. 8. de- | 


| 
| 
in commemoration of the distingwished gallantry displayed by these Regiments | manded whether it wes true that he had pronounced him = coward. Mr. H. 
at the capture of the town and gerrison of the Gape of Good Hope, on the 8th | 
of January, 1806, when they formed part of two brigades employed on that oc- 
casion. 
Office of Ordnance, March 22—Royal Regt. of Artillery: First Lt. G. R. 
Luke to be 2d Ca ; 
lst Lt. v. Luke. 


H. and declared him a liar. 

Mr. H. drew out a pistol, but before he could fire it his hand was arrested by 
| Mr. T. who remonstrated against using such a weapon, and assured him he | 
t. v. Mathias, ret.on h. p.; 2d Lt. G. D. Wart should have satisfaction. Mr. H. shook him off and retreated, presenting the 
a Lt. G. D. Warburton to be pistol, and T.. following to master it. ‘They moved from the centre of the bar- 





' 
replied that he had; whereupon Mr. S. waved his glove across the face of Mr. | 


sion of London dates tothe 2d April. Parliament adjourned on the 31st March, 
to the 12th of the following month. The Irish Municipal Bill has passed the 
House of Commons. An amendment offered by Mr. Shaw, that it be reada 
third time ‘‘ this day six months,” was negatived by 260 to 199, and it is now 
before the House of Lords, where it will probably meet considerable opposition . 
There is no intelligence of importance from the Continent. 

It is officially announced that the French Government have paid to the Uuited 
States’ Bankers at Paris, the sum of 18,000,000 of francs, being the sum due 
according to the stipulations of the Treaty of Indemnity, to this country. 

St James’s Palace, March 16.—The King was this day pleased to cenfer the 





room, across the hal! into the reading room, H. threatening to shoot T. if he 
“Ag advanced, and T. defying him, and declaring he dare not fire. T. then dashed 

r a TEXAS. the pistol aside, and struck H. when both were seized—T. by Capt. B. and H. 

a rom the New Orleans Bulletin, April 20. by some young gentleman. H. was directly released, however, and while T. 

y the ; vant, arrived this morning, we have the following information, | was struggling with Capt. B. who held him against the door, and was nearly be- 
which we think can be depended upon : ’ . 1 


tween the combatants, both barrels of the pistol were fired, the balls lodging in 
| the dour above T. and the Captain. 

The parties were separated, and for a few minutes the affray seemed to have 
| ended. Mr. M. then ascended a chair in the front room, and proclaimed that | 
: |Mr.S and Mr. T. were cowards and scoundrels; Mr. T. rushed upon him and 
was made by the enemy between 4 and 5 o’clock P.M. Fannin fought them | 
until late in the evening, and 


nee: | 1 repulsed them with a small loss on his part, while | 
that of the enemy was 190 killed! and many wounded. After the enemy had } 


fallen back, Col. Fannin entrenched himself during the night. 
ing morning the enemy showed a white flag. , 


Col. Fannin evacua ed Goliad on the 19th March, by the order of Gen. Hous- 
ton, Commander-in-Chief ; his force was between 340 and 350 men ; about 8 
miles east of the fort, they were s irrounled by the enemy with 2000 cavalry 
and infantry. The advanced guard were cut off,28 in number. The attack 


Mr. T. forced him back across the room, he struggling to get free, when Mr. M. 
followed and struck him in the side with a dirk or knife. Upon that, Mr. S. 
yn the follow-| drew the sword from his cane, and stabbed Mr. H. 


The effective hostilities 
Fannin went out to meet the 


beat him severely before the by-standers could interpose. ‘Those who seized | Thomas Kay and lady, Jas. Connell, Edw 


honour of Knighthood upon Col. Daniel Jones, of the town of Brockville, in 
the district of Johnstown, in the province of Upper Canada. 


Passengers by Packet-ship Columbus, from Liverpool :—Joseph Tarrett, Esq, 
lady and family, Miss Fox, S. Southwick and lady, Mrs. Gardner, of New-York, 
Mr. M‘Kee and lady, of Philadelphia, Mr. Rerston, A. Russell, of Scotland; 
Thompson, Wm. Knox, John Speirs 
and lady, John G. Rodger, S. S. Senior. of Montreal, Charles Levy, of Quebec 
Sir Richard Varney, John Tood, Esq., B. Flint, of Brockville, J. Buchanan, of 
Toronto, U.C., Messrs, Meir, Carr, Gartside. Firth, Eveson, A. Crook and EH 


were here arrested by the exertions of the gentlemen present, a second pistol | Crook, of England, 
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I ae 
UPPER CANADA LEGISLATURE. 
Toronto, April 30. 
His Excellency this day prorogued the Legislature and made the following 
SPEECH. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council : and, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 


Before I release you from the Legislative duties in which you have been | barrassment they had caused to me. 
respectively engaged, I consider it necessary to recapitulate the principal events | 


of this Session. 


You are perfectly aware that for many years the House of Assembly of Upper | and with their assistance I once again determined to carry promptly into effect 


Canada have lovdly complained of what they term their * grievances,” and that 
at the end of your last Session these complaints having been referred to a *: Com- 
mittee of Grievances” were by the Assembly, ‘ordered to be printed in 
pamphlet form.” In pursuance of this order, a volume containing 570 pages, 
was forwarded to, and received by, his Majesty’s Government, as containing the 
gum total of the complaints of the people of this Province. 

Whether the mere order for printing this Report of the Committee, could be 
legally considered as sanctioning it with their opinions, I have no desire to 
discuss; because no sooner did the same Report reach his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, than it was determined that the grievances it detailed should immediately 
be effectually corrected; and accordingly Instructions were drawn out by his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, in which each subject of com- 
plaint was separately considered, and a remedy ordered for its correction ; and J 
have only to refer to those Instructions, to prove the generosity with which his 
Majesty overlooked certain language contained in the report, and the liberality 
with which he was graciously pleased to direct that impartial justice should be 
administered to his subjects in this Province. 

His Majesty’s Government having determined that I should be selected to 
carry these remedial measures into effect, I waited upon the Colonial Se- 
cretary of State, (to whom, as well as to almost every Member of the Govern- 
ment, I was a total stranger,) and respectfully begged leave to decline the duty, 
truly urging as my reason, that having dedicated my whole mind to a bumble but 
important service in which I was intently engaged, it was more congenial to my 
disposition to remain among the yeomanry and labouring classes of my own 
Country, than to be appointed to the station of Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Canada. His Majesty's Government having been pleased to repeat their request, 
I felt it impossible not to accede to it, and I accordingly received the instruc- 
tions which had been framed ; and having had the honour of an interview with 
his Majesty, during which, in an impressive manner which I can never forget, 
he imposed upon me his Royal Commands to do strict justice to his Subjects in 
this Province, I left England with a firm determination to carry the remedial 
measures with whieh I was entrusted, into full effect. 

I arrived at this Capital on the 23d of January last, and on the 27th I 


delivered a Speech in which 1 informed you, I would submit in a Message the | 


answer which his Majesty had been pleased to give to the several Addresses and 


Representations which proceeded from the two Branches of the Legislature | 


during the last Session. I added, that as regarded myself, I had nothing either 
to promise or profess, but that I trusted I should not call in vain upon you for 
that assistance which your King expected, and which the rising interests of your 
Country required. 

In thus officially coming before the Legislature of this Country from our 
gracious Sovereign, with a full measure of Reform, I had expected that my ap- 
pearance would have been hailed and welcomed by both Houses of the Legis- 
lature, more especially by that, from which had proceeded the grievance report ; 
and I must own, I never anticipated it could seriously be urged for a moment 
that I was intruding upon the Privileges of either House. 

Having made myself acquainted with the outline of public fecling in this 
Province, by conversing calmly with the men of most ability of all parties, I 


communicated the result to Lord Glenelg, in Despatches dated the 5th of Feb- | ly appeal.” 


ruary, of which the following are extracts. 

“Under these circumstances I consider that the great danger I have to avoid 
is the slightest attempt to conciliate any party—that the only course for me to 
adopt is, to act fearlessly, undisguisedly, and straight forwardly, for the interests 
ef the Country—to throw myself on the good sense and good feeling of the 
people, and abide a result which I firmly believe will eventually be triumphant.” 

““Whatever may be the result, I shall steadily aad straightly proceed in the 


course of policy I have adopted ; but after attentively listening to all opinions, [| 


will, to the best of my judgment, do what I think honest and right; firmly be- 


lieving that the stability of the Throne, the interests of this Province, and the | 


confidence of the people, can now only be secured by such a course.” 
To the speakers of both houses, as well as to many intelligent individuals with 


whom I conversed, I declared my sincere determination to do justice to the | semt to govern, and that, therefore, the inhabitants of this country could never | 
; be contented or prosperous under my Administration. 


people of this Province. It was, however, with deep regret I observed, that 
from the House of Assembly I did not immediately obtain the assistance I ex- 


pected in carrying the instructions of his Majesty’s Government into effect ; for | 


I received various addresses requesting papers and information which I feared 
might excite troublesome and by-gone discussion. 


On the 5th of February I received an address of this nature, to which, in as | 
conciliatory a tone as possible, I replied at considerable length ; and being now | 


determined to urge and, if possible, to lead the House of Assembly on towards 
Reform, I concluded my reply in the following words :— 


“The Lieutenant Governor takes this opportunity of appealing to the | cards declared that the Constitution was in danger, merely because I had main- 


liberality of the House of Assembly for consideration, that as a stranger in this 


province, totally unconnected with the political differences which have existed | responsible for his conduct,—there existed in the Grievance Report the follow- 
in the Mother country ; he has lately arrived here entrusted by our most gracious | ing explanation of the relative duties of the Lieutenant Governor and of his 


Sovereign with instructions, the undisguised object of which is firmly to main- 
tain the happy Constitution of this country invivlate, but to correct cautiously, 
yet effectually all real grievances.” 

‘* The House of Assembly is deeply interested in the importance and magni- 
tude of the task he has to perform; and he is confident it will on reflection, be 
of opinion, that the Lieutenant Governor of this Province had better look steadily 
forward to its future prosperity and improvement ;—that he had better attract 
into Upper Canada the superabundant Capital and population of the Mother 
Country, by encouraging internal peace and tranquillity, than be observed oc- 
cupying himself solely in reconsidering the occurrences of the past.” 

“The Lieutenant Governor does not assert that the latter occupation is totally 
useless, but he maintains that the former is by far the most useful, and that to 
attend to both, is impossible ™ 

This appeal did not produce the effect I had anticipated: but I received ano- 
ther address from the House of Assembly in behalf of eight Indians of the 
Wyandott Tribe ; and I had scarcely entered this new and questionable ground, 


when a counter-petition was forwarded by eleven members of the same tribe, in | 
which they spontaneously declared ** we have the fullest confidence in the justice | 


and fatherly protection of our beloved Sovereign and his representative the 
Lieutenant Governor.” 

Another new set of grievances was now brought forward by the House of 
As-embly, in the form of an address to the King on ‘Trade and Commerce, which 
I imimedistely forwarded to his Majesty’s Government, although the principal 
complaints in the Grevance Report still remained unnoticed and unredressed. 

During these discussions | purposely refrained from having much communica- 
tion with the old supporters of the Government; because I was desirous to 
shew those who termed themselves Reformers, that I continued, as I had arri- 
ved, unbiassed and unprejudiced, and desiring to give them a still further proof 
that I would go any reasonable length to give fair power to their party, I added 
three geutlemen to the Executive Council, a!l of whom were avowed Reformers. 

With the assistance of these Gentlemen—with his Majesty’s Instructions 


before us—and with my own determination to do justice to the inhabitants of | 


this Country, I certainly considered that the triumph of the Reform which had 
been solicited, was now about to be established, and that the grievances under 
which the people of this Province were said to labour, would consecutively be 
considered and redressed. But to my utter astonishment, these Gentlemen, in- 
stead of assisting me in Reform, before they were a fortnight in my service, offi- 
cially combined together in an unprecedented endeavour to assume the respon- 
sibility | owed to the people of Upper Canada as well as to our Sovereign, and 
they cencluded a formal document which they addressed tu me on this subject, 


by a request that if I deemed such a course not wise or admissable, they, who 
1 


had been sworn before me to secrecy, might be allowed to address the people ! | 


and I must own, that the instant this demand reached me. I was startled, and 
felt it quite impossible to assent to the introduction of new principles, which to 
my judgment appeared calculated to shake the fabric of the Constitution, and to 
lead to Revolutien instead of Reform. 

Without discussing the arguments of the Council, I wil! simply observe, that 
had I felt ever so much disposed to surrender them my station of Lieutenant- 
Goveruor and to act subserviently to their advice :—had I felt 
obediently to dismiss from office whomscever they should 
patronage and preferment upon whomsoever they might recommend ;—had I 
felt it adviseble te place the Crown Lands at their disposal, and to refer the 






; in favour of an arbitrary and irresponsible Government—that I had shown an 


t ever so willing 
! condemn, and to heap | on every noble-rminded Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman, and U. C 


fhe Albion. 


From total inability, therefore, as well as from other reasons, ] explained to 

my Council, in courteous language, that I could not accede to their views", and 

| it being evidently necessary for the public service that we should separate, I felt 
| it was for them rather than for me to retire. I received their resignations with 
| regret; and, that I entertained no vindictive feelings, will be proved by the fact, 
| that I immediately wrote to Lord Glenelg, begging his Lordship most earnestly 
not to dismiss from their offices any of these individuals on account of the em- 


On the day the Council left me, I appointed in their stead four Gentlemen of 
| high character, entitled by their integrity and abilities to my implicit confidence ; 


| those remedial measures of his Majesty’s Government which had been solicited 
| by the Grievance Report. 

However, a new and unexpected embarrassment was now offered to me by 
| the House of Assembly, who, to my astonishment, not only requested to be in- 
| formed of.the reasons why my Executive Council had resigned, but who, I have 
learned, actually suspended all business until my reply was received aan) 

As the Lieutenant-Governor ef this Province is authorized by his Majesty, in 
_ case of death or resignation, to name, pro tempore, the individuals he may think 
most proper to appoint to his Council, I might constitutionally and perhaps ought 
| to have declined to submit to either branch of the Legislature, my reasons for 
| exercising this prerogative ;—but actuated by the earnest desire which I had 
| uniformly evinced, to comply with the wishes of the House of Assembly, J 
| transmitted to them the correspondence they desired, with a conciliatory mes- 
sage which ended as follows : 
| ** With these sentiments, I transmit to the House of Assembly the documents 
they have requested, feeling confident, that I can give them no surer proof of 
my desire to preserve their privileges invivlate than by proving to them, that | 
am equally determined to maintain the rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
one of the most prominent of which is, that which I have just assumed, of 
naming those Councillors in whom | conscientiously believe I can confide. 

‘ For their acts I deliberately declare myself to be responsible, but they are 
not responsible for mine, and cannot be, because being sworn to silence, they 
are deprived by this fact, as well as by the Constitution, of all power to defend 
themselves.” 

The House of Assembly referred the whole subject to a committee, which, 
contrary to customary form, made its existence known to me, by applying di- 
rectly to me, instead of through ¢he House, for other documents and informa- 
tion, which I immediately forwarded, without objecting to the irregularity of the 
application; and the House, to my great surprise, prematurely passed its sen- 
tence upon the subject, in an address, in which it declared to me, its ‘* deep 
regret that I had consented to accept the tender of resignation of the late 
Council.” 

The following extract from my reply to this unexpected decision, will suffi- 
ciently explain the amicable desire I still entertained, to afford all reasonable 
| satisfaction. 

‘* The whole correspondence I forwarded to the House of Assembly, with 
an earnest desire, that, regardless of my opinion, the question may be fairly 
discussed.” 

‘* In the station Ihold, I form one branch, out of three, of the Legislature : 
and I claim fer noryself freedom of thought as firmly as I wish that the other 
two branches should retain the same privilege.” 
| If T should see myself in the wrong, I will at once acknowledge my error ; 
| but, if I should feel it my duty to maintain my opinion, the House must know 
| that there exists a constitutional tribunal, competent to award its decision ; and 
| to that tribunal I am ever ready most respectfully to bow.” 

‘To appeal to the people is unconstitutional as well as unwise—to appeal 
to their passions is wrong ; but on the good sense uf the House of Assembly I 
have ever shown a disposition to reply, and to their good sense I still eonfident- 








| Having thus thrown myself upon the integrity of the House of Assembly, I 
| might reasonably have expected that a favourable construction would have been 
| placed upon my words and acts, and that the disposition which J had evinced to 
afford the mest ample information, and to meet as far as my duty would admit, 
| the expectations and desires of the Assembly, would have been duly appre- 
ciated ; the events, however, which soon after transpired, and the addresses | 
which were presented to me in this City, and from other places in the vicinity, 
| conveyed to me the unwelcome information that efforts were being made, under 
| the pretence of ‘the Constitution being in danger,” to mislead the public mind, 





will continue calmly and readily to afford to all peeple every reasonable batisf, 
tion inmy power. I will use my utmost endeavours to explain to the — 
this Province, that they want only wealth and population to become cunet 4 
finest and noblest people on the globe—that union is strength, and thet ~ 
spirit produces weakness—that they should, consequently, forgive and fo , 
political as well as religious animosity, and consider as their enemies who ag 
diously promote either ;—that widely scattered as they are over the ourfece of 
this extensive country, they should recollect with pride the brilliant histo - 
‘*the old country,”’ from which they sprung, and like their ancestors they shy : 
firmly support the British Standard, which will ever afford them freedom oo 
disinterested protection ; that by thus tranquillizing the Province, the a 
wealth of the Mother Country will irrigate their land, and their population wai 
convert the wilderness which surrounds them into green fields,—that an inf 
sion of wealth would establish markets in all directions, as well as g00d roads - 
the arteries of agriculture and commerce and that plain, practical education should 
be provided for the rising generation, as also the blessings of the Christian Reli 
gion, which inculcates, ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth Peace Good. 
will towards men.” ‘ F 

Taking every opportunity of offering these recommendations to the inhabij- 
tants of this Province, I shall in no way attempt to enforce them; on the con. 
trary I shall plainly promulgate, that if the Yeomanry and Farmers of Upper 
Canada are not yet sufficiently tired of agitation—if they do not yet clearly see 
what a curse it has been to them, it will be out of my power to aasist them;— 
that if they insist on turning away the redundant wealth as well_as the labourers 
of the Mother Country to the United States, I shall be unable to prevent them - 
in short, thatif they actually would rather remain as they are than Lecome 
wealthy, as they might be, my anxiety to enrich them must prove fruitless, 

On the other side, whenever they shall be disposed to join heart and hand 
with me, in loyally promoting the peace and prosperity of the Province, they 
shall find me faithfully devoted to their service. In the mean while I will care- 
fully guard the Constitution of the country, and they may firmly rely that | will 
put down promptly, as I have always done, the slightest attempt to invade it. 

With inward pleasure I have received evidence of the invincible Te-action 
that is hourly taking place in the public mind, and for the sake of the Province 
rather than for my own, I hail the manly British feeling, which in every direc. 
tion I see, as it were, rising out of the ground, determined to shield me from in- 
sult, and tocheer and accompany me in my progress towards Reform. 

I have detained you longer than is customary, but the unprecedented events of 
this Session, have made it necessary todo so. 


T. LUKE'S SCHOOL, No. 380 Hudson street, New York.—A D. Paterson 

Principal.—At this establishment, young gentlemen are carefully instructed in 

every department of a polite and liberal education, and are fully prepared, either for 
college or for active life. 

The Principal has also made arrangements for the accommodation of a limited 
number of pupils in his house, as boarders ; where they will receive every attention 
to their comfort and advantages, to their morals and manners, necessary for the due 
cultivation of youth. Terms moderate: for which, as well as for those of the day 
school, apply as above, or at the house of the Principal, No. 5 Leroy, near Hudson 
street. 

References.—Rev. J. M. Forbes, Rector of St. Luke’s; Rev. R. T. Huddart 
Principal of the Classical Institute, Bloomingdale; Dr. J. S. Bartlett; J. K. Paul. 
ding; J. E.Graham, Fred’k Depeyster, John Schermerhom, Lewis Curtis, Arch’d 
Rogers, Reuben Withers, John Lloyd, Ed. Dunham, S. M. Mead, D. Braine 
Goold Broown, and Theo, Peck, Esqrs., and to the Parents generally of the 
Pupils. [april 30—31) 


ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 

Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his f2rm, in lots of from four to 
six acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
to reside on them. 

The lang is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on it at a depth nowhere exceeding trom 
eight to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the improving village of Drummondsville, " 

The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of payment will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in anal instalments 
of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes due. 

Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 
Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U. C. 

[March 5, 12t.] 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 











and to induce a belief that I, as Lieutenant-Governor, had declared an opinion 


entire disregard of the sentiments and feelings of the people whom I had been 


Several petitions, pur- 
| porting to be addressed to the House of Assembly, and apparently forwarded by 
Mewbers of that House to individuals in the country, with a view to obtain 
signatures, having been returned to the Government Office, I had ample oppor- 
| tunities of becoming acquainted with the fact that there existed an intention to 
embarrass the Government, by withholding the Supplies, and that even the 
terms had been prescribed to the people of the Province in which they were ex- 
| pected to address their Representatives for that object. 

Now, it will scarcely be credited that while I was thus assailed—while pla- 


| 


tained, that the Lieutenant Governor, and not his Executive Council, was 


Executive Council. 


Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :-— 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
New-York, avre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8,’Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6,! ** 16, “© 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘* 24, ‘* 16, July 8,| “* 8,May 1, ** 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Qet. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. ‘aan |” humo) § ee 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “* 24, ‘“* 16, Aug. 8) “* 8, June l, ** 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, \Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1,) ‘* 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,\Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) ** 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ** 16, May 8, ‘* 24,Mar. 1, ** 16, ** 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept.6); “ 8, July 1, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.t6,! Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 





‘Tt appears, say the Grievance Committee, ‘that it is the duty of the Lien- 
tenant Governor to take the opinion of the Executive Council only in such | 
| cases as he shail be required to do so by his instructions from the Imperial | 
Government, and in such other cases as he may think fit. It appears by the | 
following transactions that the Lieutenant Governors only communicate to the 
| Council so much of the private despatches they receive from the Colonial Office | 
| as they may think fit, unless in cases where they are otherwise specially in- | 
| structed.” 
| Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

Having at your request transmitted to you the correspondence which passed 
between my late Executive Council and myself, and having reminded you that 
there existed ‘a Constitutional Tribunal competent to award its decision, and 
that to that tribunal I was ever ready most respectfully to bow,” it is with sur- 
prise [ learn that you have deemed it necessary to stop the Supplies. 

In the history of Upper Canada this measure has, I believe, never before been 
| resorted to ; and as I was the bearer of his Majesty's especial instructions to 
| examine, and, whenever necessary, to correct the “ grievances ” detailed in your 
| report of last Session, I own I did not expect to receive this embarrassment from 
| your House. 

The effect of your deliberate decision will be severely felt by all people in 
the Public Offices—by the cessation of improvement in your roads—by the | 
| delay of compensation to Sufferers in the late war—and by the check of Emi- 
| gration 
In the complaints you made to his Majesty, against me, (in which you declare 
| that ray “ear is credulous’”—my “ mind poisoned’—my “ feelings bitter”’—that 
1 am “despotic,” tyrannical” “ unjust,” *‘ deceitful’’—that my conduct has 
been ‘derogatory to the honour of the King,” and ** demoralizing to the communi- 
| ty,” and that | have treated the people of the Province as being ‘little better { 
| than a country of rogues and fools,”’) you have availed yourselves of a high | 
| Legislative Privilege, entrusted to you by your constituents, to the exercise of 
which I have consequently no constitutional objection to urge, but for the honor 
of this Province in which I, though unconnected with the country, am as deeply 
interested as its inhabitants, I cannot but regret that, while I was receiving from 
all directions the most loyal addresses, you, in your Legislative capacity, should 
have characterized his Majesty’s Government which has lately acted towards 
| Upper Canada so nobly and disinterestedly, by the expression of ** Downing-street | 
Law.” 
Honorable Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 

Having now concluded an outline of the principal events which have occurred 
during the present Session, I confess that I feel disappointed in having totally 
| failed in the beneficent object of my mission . 

I had made up my mind to stand against the enemies of Reform, but I have 
unexpectedly been disconcerted by its professed friends. No liberal mind can 
deny that I have been unnecessarily embarrassed,—no one can deny that I have 
been unjustly accused,—no one can deny that I have evinced an anxiety to re- 
medy all real grievances—that I have protected the Constitution of the Province 
—and that by refusing to surrénder at discretion the patronage of the Crown to 
irresponsible individuals, I have conferred a service on the backwoodsman, and 





Loyalist, 
who, I well know, prefer British freedom and the British Sovereign to the family 
domination of an irresponsible Cabinet ‘ 


ay me og ee amphi, an ae —— «4 — remains ae me frankly and explicitly to declare the course of 
ho more able to divest myself of respunsibility than a exis ’ al l cl pe rae} ae “ y, ; ts gare os re yr sate ong 60 5 cumutin the SAbuteneet Governer af 
j ; riminal has power to | this Province, which is as follows :-— 
—_ et rom hi nse f upon another, the sente ice of the law: and though, under | I will continue to hold in my own hands, for the benefit of the people 
Bi ie ~ ice Hee Fe nen ates lia roe ee pene : the the ey —. patronage of the Crown, as imparted to the Lieutenant Ges 
manatee : pg oe ; ‘yen “ es “ a : ~~ a — ee ol a — by the King s Instructions; I will continue to consult 
the dtusibeies of 4 Gaara alist ba en ted» - —- vi oo } yi = ae a ‘tes alls “y" ots, ven which, either by a vnstitutional 
vince—than i had power to convert the Legislative Council in vay = liereditary snaane rs ‘ which ’ . eg z ~ a “a oo . do, aa rip Ane a other 
N ility—or than I had po ver to decree that this Cof f e British E “~nire | Bs je hle HW oy - a preanengs  < yangee as to hold myself 
f g Ui the Driish Lmepire | responsivie to all authorities in this country, as well as to all private individuals 


uld henceferward be a Kincpom. 


for whatever acts 1 commit either by advice of my Council or otherwise, and 


dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses ectually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
yew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept.1!,!Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, wg we gl we gl ue gg ee og? eng) 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, * 24, “ 2a) & Be gl wg 
Europe, Marshall, jFeb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
ce. Wedibagton, \Waldreas, re 8, > . = 8, oy 24, * 24, ” 84, 
Columbus, \Cobb, * 16, “* 16, ** 16,j)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, “24,1 “ @ * 8, * 8, 


South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1!,July 1,Nov.1,| 16. ig 16, * 36, 
“ 8 “ 8, “ s 








Napoleon, |Smith, ¥ ss 36 4 oe * 86, 
“Nngland, Waite, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
- St. Andrew, neem, |§ “3. eae KS aK a hua CO 
Orpheus, lBursley, {Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
Independence, | Nye, og) gt wg se og oe ag 24, 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, “16, * 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, ae a de” Ee lee 


, 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer’ ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., sdvorne i. 
“ OODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
These ships are all of the firstclass.¢ommanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 

of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless remten bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Sheftield, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, en 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
[Te sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month.] = 
| This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which wil! 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. © |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New-York \London. Porlsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, April 10, May 27, June l, 
Ontario, 'Huttleston, % 620, iFeb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, treorge Moore,} May |, ote 27, Mar. l, 
St. James \Wm. S. Sebor, oo 6, \Mar. ‘ ~ 00, 
Mediator, jH.L.Champlin, * 620, Bes 17, 20, 
Montreal, iC.H. Champlin June 1, | * a Aprill, 
Gladiator, { Thos. Britton, | = oe April 7, sae 10, 
Quebec, iF. H. Hebard, = & = ] 7, ~ 
Philade|phia, iE. E. Morgan, July 1, - Ble May i, 
President, iJ. M.Chadwick! . oo May 7, ” 10, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, “ 620, 7 Be “ 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commandec 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letiers, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

; JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
GARRATT & GIRBON, Portsmouth. 

N.B.—Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth, where these packe te stop to land 
j and reccive passengers, to different parts of England, and to the Continent. 
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